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Programme of Twenty-First Annual Meeting. 

KIRSX DAY. 

OPENING SESSION— WEDNESDAY, 10 O'CLOCK A. M. 

Calling the Roll. 

Reception of Visitors and Representatives of other Associations. 

Report of Board of Directors. 

Report of Secretary and Treasurer. 

Report of Librarian. 

Election of Members. 

President's Remarks. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Reading of Correspondence. 

Unfinished Business. 

INTERMISSION. 



AFTERNOON SESSION— 2 O'CLOCK. 

Annual Address — By George P. Sheldon, President Phenix Insurance Com- 
pany of Brooklyn. 
Discussion. 
Paper — "Reminiscences." By Thomas H. Smith, Special Agent and Adjuster 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Company. 
Discussion. 
Legal Paper — "Warranty vs. Representation." By Hon. Henry T. Kent, St. 

Louis, Mo. 
Discussion. 



SECOND DAY. 

THURSDAY, 10 O'CLOCK A. M. 

Reports of State Boards. 

Reports of Committees. 

Reports of other Organizations. 

Remarks of Compact Managers. 

Paper — By David T. Devin, Special Agent Glens Falls Insurance Company. 

Discussion. 
Paper — " Politics of Fire Insurance." By Dr. J. S. Bloomingston, Editor Inves- 
tigator, Chicago. 
Discussion. 
Paper — "Automatic Sprinklers." By Robert W. Bourne, Inspector. 

Discussion. 
Paper — "Luck as an Element in Fire Underwriting." By A. E. Pinkney, Special 
Agent Fireman's Fund Insurance Company. 
Discussion. 
Paper — "The Local Agent: His Duties and Desires." By E. V. Munn, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Discussion. 
Papers — Voluntary Contributions by Members. 

Discussion. 

Election of Officers. 

Adjournment. 



PROCEEDINGS 



Twenty-First Annual Meeting of the Fire* Underwriters' 
Association of the Northwest, 

Held at the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, Sept, lo and ii, i8go. 



KIRST DAY. 




OPENING SESSION. 



HE meeting was called to order by the President, Mr. 
Edwin A. Simonds, at lO o'clock a. m. 
The Secretary called the roll, the following members respond- 
ing to their names : 

Adams, Geo. W., Briggs, Theo. W., De Roode, Holger, Hayes, Geo. W., 
Brown, Geo. T., Devin, D. T., Hayes, J. J., 



Affeld, Chas. E., 
Allen, E. L., 
Alverson, H. C, 
Barnum, W. L., 
Barry, Chas. H., 
Belding, Geo. T., 
Bennett, H., 
Berne, J. J., 
Berry, E. H., 
Black, J. P., 
Bliven, Chas. E., 



Buckman, R. M., 
Burrows, D. W., 
Burtch, H. F., 
Carson, R. B., 
Caswell, Jas. H., 
Gate, S. E., 
Chard, S. G., 
Clarkson, H., 
Cowles, C. S., 
Crandall, A. A., 



Eddy, H. C, f Hershey, H. H., 

Fisher, G. M., Haywood, P. P., 

Foljambe, Theo. D., Hill, Herbert C, 



Bradshaw, W. D., Cramer, Adolf J., 



Foote, A. D., 
Foreman, E. P., 
Fox, W. F., 
Freeman, W. R., 
Friedley, H. H., 
Garrigue, R. H., 
Glidden, H. H., 
Gray, H. P., 



Hitchcock, E. M., 
Hoffman, J. W., 
Hollinshead, C. S., 
Holman, Isaac W., 
Hough, E. A., 
Howard, W. I., 
Howley, John, 
Jansen, H. H., 



Brant, J. A., Cunningham, W. H.,Gray, Henry W. Jr., Jones, Wm. L., 

Bredenhagen, W. C.,Davies, John E., Griffiths, J.' C, Jones, N. B., 

(2) 9 
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Kelsey, Joseph A., 
Kemp, O. C, 
Lee, J. O., 
Leisch, C. N., 
Lenehan, J. H., 
Letton, T. W., 
Lewis, Edwin C, 
Littlejohn, W. J., 
Lyon, Geo. M., 
Lyon, W. A., 
Maginn, John W., 
Martin, H. C, 
McCord, W. B., 
McGill, M. R., 
Miller, A. F., 
Miller, C. N., 
Montgomery, P. A. 



Montgomery, I. S., 
Moody, L. D., 
Moore, Geo. H., 
Munn, E. V., 
Munson, E. A., . 
Myers, J. C, 
Nolte, H. A., 
Peetrey, Jacob, 
Potter, C. W., 
Pribbenow, B., 
Raymond, M. H. N. 
Redfield, A. P., 
Reger, Geo. F., 
Robertson, J. W., 
Rollins, Frank H., 
Roper, Geo. S., 
, Russell, H. M., 



Schupp, Simon, 
Seage, H. S., 
Simonds, E. A., 
Smith, R. J., 
Smith, T. H., 
Smith, Thomas H., 
Southwick, S. H., 



Wagner, D. S., 
Walker, E. S., 
Warner, J. H., 
Washington, H. B., 
Webber, H. F., 
Wells, David W., 
Wheeler, E. S., 



Sprague, Samuel E.,Whitlock, J. L., 
Stark, Byron G., Whittemore, C. L., 



Stuart, H. C, 
,Theobald, G. P., 
Thummel, W. F. 
Ticknor, L. H., 
Tiffany, H. S., 
Townscnd, A. F. 
Trembor, Wm., 
Van Voorhis, Frank, 



Williams, A., 
Wilson, Geo. A S., 
Witherbee, W. E., 
Witkowsky, Con., 
Wood, H. N., 
Woodward, M. S., 
Wright, Wm. M. 



The following representatives of the Press were present : Chi- 
cago Tribune, Chicago Inter-OceaUy Chicago Times, Chicago Her- 
ald, Chicago Evening Journal; Insurance Monitor, New York ; 
The Investigator, Chicago ; The Argus, Chicago ; The Insurance 
Chronicle, New York ; The Spectator, New York ; Rough Notes, 
Indianapolis. 

The President — 

The next thing in order will be the reception of visitors and repre- 
sentatives of other associations. 

Mr. H. M. Russell- 
Mr. President and Gentlemen : I have the pleasure of presenting 
to you the president ot the New England Exchange, Mr. Frank Col- 
ley. 

The President — 

It affords us great pleasure to meet you, Mr. Colley, and it is not 
the only time that the New England Exchange has sent to this body 
a delegate in the person of its president. We welcome you here, and 
trust that you will participate in our deliberations, and also wish that 
we might reciprocate by occasionally visiting your institution. 

Mr. Colley — 

I am very much pleased to be here, Mr. President and gentlemen, 
and we should be very much pleased to have a representative of your 
Association visit us at any time. I came here not to make any 
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remarks, but to get information and listen to the proceedings of the 
meeting. I thank you for this reception. 

The President — 

Are there any other visitors present, gentlemen? I have been 
advised of one or two others, but presume they have not arrived yet. 

No other guests being introduced, the Association listened to 
the report of the Board of Directors, read by Secretary Griffiths. 

MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
OF THE Fire Underwriters* Association of the Northwest, 

//e/d at the Grand Pacific Hotels Chicago^ Tuesday evening, Sept. 9, 18 go. 

Present — E. A. Simonds, President, in the chair; J. A. Kelsey, M. 
H. N. Raymond, E. V. Munn, H. C. Alverson (representing S. E. 
Gate), George W. Adams (representing T. W. Eustis), A. A. Crandall 
(representing J. L. Whitlock), T. W. Briggs (representing John How- 
ley), E. C. Lewis and J. C. Griffiths. 

President Simonds presented the programme for the Twenty-first 
Annual Meeting, which on motion was approved. 

The Treasurer, J. C. Griffiths, submitted his report, showing receipts 
and disbursements for the year ending September 10, 1890, as follows : 

To the President and Directors of the Fire Underwriters* Association of the North- 
west: 
I beg to submit to you my report, as Treasurer, of the financial condition of this 

Association for the year ending September 10, 1890. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance in treasury at commencement of 1889 meeting - - - $26 02 

1889. 
September 19 — ^To receipts from sale of 87 banquet tickets at $6 - 522 oo 

1890. 
September 10 — To dues from 2 members for 1887 - - $10 00 

" «« " "II " «< 1888 - - 55 GO 

" *< " " "229 " " 1889 - - i»H5 00 

*• *< ** ** " 2 Asso. " " 1889 - - 5 00 1,215 oa 

$1,763 02 

EXPENDITURES. 

As per itemized statement i>493 27 

Balance in treasury at this date $269 75. 

J. C. GRIFFITHS, 

Secretary and Treasurer. 
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Fund for Reprinting Early Proceedings. 
Balance on hand per last report $145 95 

Unpaid Dues. 

1886 — II members at $5 00 $55 00 

1887— 33 " " 165 00 

1888— 61 " " 305 00 

1889—106 " " 530 00 $1,055 00 

J. C. GRIFFITHS, 

Secretary and Treasurer. 

On motion the report was referred to a committee of three for 
auditing. 

The chair appointed the following gentlemen : Geo. W. Adams, 
H. C. Alverson and E. V. Munn. 

The committee, after examining the report, with vouchers attached, 
reported as follows : 

The report of Secretary and Treasurer examined and found to be correct, and 
approved by auditing committee. (Signed) George W. Adams, H. C. Alverson 
and E. V. Munn. 

The following persons were recommended for membership in the 
Association : 

Breiling, Frank, Secretary, Aurora Ins. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bliven, Wait, Special Agent, American Fire, Phila., Chicago, 111. 

Banta, George, State Agent, Phenix, Brooklyn, Menasha, Wis. 

Calley, E. J., Special Agent, London Ass. Corp., Chicago, 111. 

Cornell, H. F., General Agent, German, Freeport, 111., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Fulton, W. H., State Agent, Fireman's Fund, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Gill, George C, State Agent, Traders', Chicago, Champaign, 111. 

Hildreth, L. E., Special Agent, Hartford Fire, Chicago, 111. 

Hall, Cecil A., Special Agent, United Firemen, Phil., Chicago, 111. 

Kelsey, H. N., Special Agent, Norwich Union, Eng., Chicago, 111. 
Kellogg, W. DeW., Spl. Agt. & Adjr., Citizens, Pittsburg, Pa.Beloit, Wis. 

Love, A. J., Special Agent, Glens Falls, N. Y., Omaha, Neb. 

Pinkney, A. E., Special Agent, Fireman's Fund, Cal., Kansas City, Mo. 

Rice, John F., Asst. Manager, Union, Cal., Chicago, 111. 

Van Voorhis, C. E., General Agent, Liberty, N. Y., Chicago, 111. 

White, C. M., Special Agent, Niagara, N. Y., Chicago, 111. 

Weyth, Peyton, Special Agent, Providence-Wash., Chicago, 111. 

Mr. E. V. Munn offered the following resolution and recom- 
mended its adoption by the Association ; 

The Board of Directors recommend that the By-laws be amended so that sec- 
tion four shall read "the sum of one dollar as a membership fee," in place of " the 
sum of five dollars as a membership fee." 
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On motion the resolution was adopted. 

On motion adjourned until lo a. m., September lo. 

The President — 

What is your pleasure, gentlemen ? 

It was moved and seconded the report be received. Carried. 

The President — 

You have heard the recommendation made by the Board of Direct- 
ors in reference to changing the By-laws as to the membership fee. 
Shall we take action now on the matter ? 

The adoption of the change was moved and seconded. 

The motion was carried. 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 

Secretary Griffiths submitted his annual report as Secretary 
of the Association, as follows : 

To the President and Members of the Fire Underwriters'^ Association of the North- 
west. 
Report of J. C. Griffiths, Secretary, for the year ending September lo, 1890. 

Having reported to the Directors the condition of the finances of this Associa- 
tion, I beg now to give you in brief a synopsis of the membership. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

At the comniencement of the Twentieth Annual Meeting of this Association 
the membership was as follows : 

Active. Honorary. Associate. 
306 9 I 

Admitted at 1889 meeting - - 42 o I 

348 9 2 

Resigned (9) and died (6) during year 14 i o 

Members to date - - - 334 8 2 

Total Membership 344 

DIED SINCE LAST MEETING. 

J. B. Bennett, Frank B. Hosmer, C. W. Marshall, 

Daniel Schultz, J. M. Whitehead, W. T. Clarke. 

J. C. GRIFFITHS, 

Secretary. 

The President — 

What action shall be taken on this report, gentlemen ? 
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It was moved that the report be received. 

The motion was carried. 

The President — 

You have heard the report made by the Secretary of several names 
of persons proposed for membership in this Association. Those in 
favor of these parties' election testify it by saying aye. 

The motion was carried. 
The President — 

These gentlemen are duly elected members, and are requested to 
take their seats as such. 

Next in order being the President's address, President 
Simonds, without leaving the chair, said : 

PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 

Members of the Association, Invited Guests and Friends: 

With great pleasure I welcome you to this annual meeting, and I 
feel assured that all your deliberations will be for the benefit of our- 
selves and the several institutions whose interests we represent. 

Death, always mysterious, but never more so than in its selections 
from our ranks, has stricken our Association with a heavy hand since 
last we met, and we mourn the loss of six of the ablest and much 
beloved members, more in number than in any previous year. 

J. B. Bennett, who was the originator of the General Agency sys- 
tem, a most remarkable underwriter, and one whom we all have, for 
many years, held in the highest respect and esteem. 

Charles W. Marshall, who so ably served this Association as its 
Vice-President for several years, and in 1875 ^^^ i^^ honored Presi- 
dent, and whom all knew as a man of the purest thoughts and feel- 
ings, and who adorned every walk in life. 

James M. Whitehead, elected a Director at our last meeting, 
beloved by us all for his many virtues and the sterling integrity of his 
character. Let his memory be enshrined in our hearts, and through 
every period of our future life let his image be constantly with us as a 
monitor to our actions. 

Daniel Schultz, who has gone in and out before us for so many 
years, ever with the same kindly disposition, truthfulness, honorable 
methods and firmness for the right. 
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Frank B. Hosmer, so sincere, conscientious, steadfast, and with 
inflexible fidelity, we shall all miss from our midst. May we endeavor 
to emulate his example. 

W. T. Clarke, Vice-President of this Association in 1889, always 
careful and deliberate in any undertaking, honorable in the perform- 
ance of duty, faithful to his convictions, tender and considerate of the 
views of others. 

" They taught us how to live, and, O t6o high 
The price of knowledge ! taught us how to die." 

At the last annual meeting there was quite an interchange of views 
in regard to the admission fee to be required of new members. 

The Board of Directors have in their report given you their sugges- 
tion on the subject, and the decision of the matter is for the action of 
this meeting. 

There have been recently placed in the custody of our Librarian 
three albums, containing the photographs of about six hundred per- 
sons connected with the insurance business, and to those who desire 
to recall memories of the past, they can but be entertained in examin- 
ing same. This very valuable collection was the property of our 
deceased member and friend, J. B. Bennett, and was presented by his 
family to the Association, and its reception has been duly acknowl- 
edged. 

In past years many able papers have been read before this Asso- 
ciation on the subject of " Electric Lighting," and the question still 
attracts the particular attention of underwriters. 

There was recently held at Gape May, N. J., a convention of 
Electrical Experts and Underwriters, where the matter was very ably 
discussed and several committees appointed to formulate uniform rules 
and regulations so as to reduce the hazard of use to the minimum. 

Undoubtedly before we meet again, satisfactory conditions will be 
agreed upon. 

The convention mentioned, which resolved itself into the " Na- 
tional Electric Insurance Committee," selected for its first presiding 
officer the same worthy gentleman that this Association so honored, 
Major Charles E. Bliven, and we can but feel secure that underwriting 
interests will be fully protected. 

Permit me to suggest to all members the importance of their in- 
forming the Secretary whenever they make a change in their post- 
office address. Many members do not promptly receive notices and 
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reports which they are justly entitled to, owing to their inattention to 
this matter. 

I am happy to state that the financial condition of the Association 
was never better, and many members deem it an opportune time to 
take some decided action in regard to reprinting the early records. 

Little did the few young_^ien who met for the purpose of banding 
themselves together for mutual improvement and interchange of views 
as to the proper conduct of business, think that the results would be 
such an Association as we have to-day, and of which we all are so 
proud. . They " builded better than they knew," and we venture the 
assertion that not even the most sanguine one present at that first 
meeting dreamed of such an event as the Association's Twenty-first 
Annual Meeting. 

All honor to those who conceived the formation of this Associa- 
tion, and may we each do what lies in our power to perpetuate an 
institution which has done so much to advance the best interests of 
underwriting. 

I will not further trespass upon your time and that allotted to the 
several gentlemen who have so kindly prepared able papers for your 
instruction and profit, and would particularly request that you avail 
yourselves of the opportunities offered to discuss matters pertaining 
to our mutual interests. 

The Secretary — 

As the President is rather modest, I presume he expects the Secre- 
tary to ask what you will do with his address. I will, therefore, ask 
what disposition you wish to make of it. 

Mr. Van Voorhis — 

I move that the address be referred to a committee, as is usually 
done. 

The motion was carried. 
The Secretary — 

I think it would be well, gentlemen, to let the President appoint 
his own committee, if you do not object. 

The President — 

The Chair will then appoint as that committee, J. A. Kelsey, H. 
C. Stuart, H. C. Alverson, J. H. Caswell and A. A. Crandall. 

At the last annual meeting a committee was appointed to report in 
reference to reprinting the Proceedings, consisting of W. F. Fox, A. 
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Williams and I. S. Blackwelder. Has that committee any report to 
make? 

Mr. W. F. Fox- 
Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that the committee has not had a 
meeting, and has not consulted. The subject is one that has been 
discussed before, and I think the minds of the members were pretty 
well made up as to the necessity of having a reprint, but at this time 
we have no prepared report to mak,e. 

The Secretary — 

I have a suggestion to make with reference to the reprinting of the 
early Proceedings. My report as Treasurer shows that we have a 
fund on hand of something like $269, besides which we have $145, 
the amount originally subscribed for that purpose; that makes the. 
balance on hand now $414. It is fair to assume we shall have a 
fund on hand, as the proceeds of this meeting, of at least $400 more, 
over and above our expenses, so we can figure on from $900 to 
$1,000 as an available fund for reprinting the early Proceedings. 
Now, my suggestion would be, that a committee should be appointed, 
which should include your Secretary and probably your coming Presi- 
dent, whoever that might be, with a view of reprinting as many of the 
back years as this fund will pay for, and in my opinion it will print the 
first ten years of the early Proceedings, and there seems to me no 
necessity for any further delay in reference to this work. If some 
gentleman will move that this committee be appointed I think it will 
be doing the Association a great benefit in expediting the work. 

Mr. W. F. Fox- 
Will the Chair please name the committee appointed last year on 
the revision of the Proceedings ? 

The President — 

Messrs. Fox, Williams and Blackwelder. 

Gentlemen, you have heard the recommendation made by the 
Secretary in reference to a reprint of the old Proceedings. Have you 
any motion or suggestion to make ? 

Mr. Fox — 

Will the Secretary be kind enough to restate his proposition very 
tersely ? 

The Secretary — 

We have a balance in the treasury now of $269 ; we have a fund 
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of $145 subscribed by some of the members for the reprinting; that 
makes $414. I estimate that there will be a surplus on hand over 
and above the expenses of this meeting, at the next annual meeting, 
of $400 in addition to what we now have ; that will make a fund of 
over $800, and it may reach $1,000. That, I estimate, will be 
enough to print four hundred copies of the first ten years' Proceed- 
ings of this Association. 

Mr. Abram Williams — 

I think I heard it stated at one of the meetings that some mem- 
bers of the Association had subscribed toward a fund for reprinting 
the Proceedings, and I then said I should be very glad to subscribe 
$50 toward that purpose. 

Has the Secretary that amount entered ? 

The Secretary — 

No, I have not, Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Williams — 

I am perfectly willing to hold to that proposition. 

Mr. W. F. Fox— 

The committee appointed last year cannot do better than to 
second Mr. Griffiths' suggestion. I move that this suggestion be 
adopted, and that the $1,000, or whatever sum he may have in hand, 
be applied to the reprinting of the first volumes of the Association, 
and that the same be furnished to members at actual cost of print- 
ing. 

The Secretary — 

For the members, Mr. Fox ? 

Mr. Fox — 

Yes, the cost to members. 

The Secretary — 

The gendemen that have already subscribed paid $2.50 a piece, 
and that, we figured, would have entitled them to the entire reprint. 
Now, it seems to me that will be sufficient to reimburse the Associa- 
tion for reprinting the back numbers. These gentlemen, of course, 
that have already paid will be expected to have their books without 
further cost. 

Mr. G. W. Hayes- 
Mr. President, it seems to me that these might be printed in two 
volumes — the Secretary said ten volumes. Why not take five years 
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to each volume ? I have my own bound in that way, comprising a 
number of years together. And then it seems to me, Mr. President, 
there is a good deal in those early Proceedings that might be left out 
— ^little discussions having only a temporary interest ; little discussions 
about matters between members. We could shorten up those without 
diminishing the value of the book at all. Save all the articles and 
papers, but leave out little incidental matters of no particular impor- 
tance. 

The President — 

Have any other gentlemen any remarks to make on the subject ? 

Mr. Fnink Van Voorhis — 

I do not know that I quite understand what is proposed. If I am 
correct, we are to .spend $i,ooo for these four hundred copies, and 
then the $i,ooo will come back in the sale of the copies, so that the 
Treasurer will not be spending any money for them. Is that right ? 

The Secretary — 

Yes, to members who desire these back numbers they will be 
furnished at cost, possibly not to exceed $2.50 for the entire reprint. 
Of course those that have already subscribed will be credited with 
what they have paid. That will keep the Association in funds. 

There probably would not be over two hundred sold, and the 
balance of .the books, of course, would belong to the Association. 
We are all the time selling a few back numbers to members at a cost 
from $1.75 to $2.00. 

Mr. Frank Van Voorhis — 

It seems to me that if a committee is appointed to have charge of 
this matter they certainly ought to have authority to edit the reports 
in the manner Mr. Hayes has suggested. There is a great deal of 
stuff in those reports (I use the word "stuff" respectfully) that I fancy 
we do not care to perpetuate, and it seems to me if this matter goes 
through, this committee ought to have authority to edit these reports. 
I make the motion, sir, if a motion is in order, that they do have that 
authority. 

The President — 

It is hardly in order, as there has been no committee appointed. 
Mr. Van Voorhis might make a motion for the appointment of a 
committee, and delegate that authority to it, all in one motion. 
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Major Bliven — 

I move the committee reprint the Proceedings verbatim. Not 
that there is so much in those Proceedings that is worth the reprint- 
ing as a whole, but as a whole I think they ought to be printed ver- 
batim, in order to show in the future of this Association the struggles 
it had at its outset, the difficulties it surmounted, the record it has 
made and the improvement from year to year, manifested by compari- 
son of the earlier Proceedings with those of a later day. I therefore 
trust if they are printed they will be printed just as they were issued 
in the first place, with all of the errors, including those I am person- 
ally cognizant of and responsible for. 

The President — 

The Chair awaits your pleasure in this matter. 

Mr. W. F. Fox— 

I made a motion, but it did not get a second. I repeat it to call 
attention to it. It applied to reprinting the first volumes of the Pro- 
ceedings, and the members who have paid $2.50 to be furnished each 
a copy free, and those who choose to pay that price be furnished out 
of the number printed, and also that the Chair appoint a committee 
to edit the reprinting of the ten years. • 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

The President — 

The suggestion which the Secretary made about having the Presi- 
dent and Secretary for next year on that committee seems to be quite 
prudent, but of course they are unknown quantities now. In addi- 
tion to those two gentlemen I would suggest the names of our Vice- 
President Mr. E. V. Munn, I. W. Holman and T. H. Smith. 

Major Bliven — 

Mr. President, is a motion necessary to make the coming President 
and Secretary members of that committee, or will they be so con- 
sidered ? 

The President — 

The committee will consist of the President and Secretary elect 
and Messrs. Munn, Holman and Smith (Thos. H.) 

There is another matter, gentlemen, that perhaps would better 
have attention now. No one has seemed to make any motion, and 
perhaps the Chair may assume the authority to appoint Messrs. C. E. 
Bliven, I. W. Holman, L. D. Moody, Geo. W. Adams and E. S.. 
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Walker, a committee to nominate a Board of Directors for the ensuing 
year. Are there any other committees to be appointed at the present 
time? 

No other appointments being suggested, the President con- 
tinued : 

There being no other committees at the present time, the Chair 
would state that he has a large amount of correspondence here which 
has been received from Presidents and Vice-Presidents, and gentle- 
men connected with the insurance business. What is your pleasure 
in this matter, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Abram Williams — 

I would ask if in that correspondence there are any suggestions 
that might be good for the profession ? If so, I move that the letters 
be read. 

The President — 

There is nothing particular in that line, Mr. Williams, but a great 
many good wishes for the success and perpetuity of the Association. 

Mr. W. F. Fox— 

I think it would be a matter of courtesy to the parties who have 
written the Association to give us the benefit of their names at least, 
and then their letters can be printed in the regular Proceedin-gs. 

The President — 

Mr. J. J. Clark, Secretary Detroit Fire & Marine Insurance Com- 
pany ; Mr. F. C. Moore, President Continental Insurance Company ; 
Mr. Thomas H. Montgomery, President American Fire of Philadel- 
phia; Mr. Henry Corliss, President Merchants' Insurance Company of 
Newark. 

Mr. Williams — 

I think that unless we have a large amount of business to transact 
between now and the intermission, it might be well to read some of 
these letters. There are among them names of gentlemen from whom 
we always like to hear. 

The Secretary then read the letters, as follows : 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

UNITED FIREMEN'S INSURANCE CO. > 
Philadelphia, Sept. 27, 1890. ) 
E. A. SiMONDS, Esq., President pre Underwriters* Association of the 
Northwest, Chicago. 

Dear Sir : Let me apologize even thus tardily for my failure to 
acknowledge receipt of invitation to the Association meeting Sept. 
loth. 

I could not possibly go out, though I wanted to very badly. 
Should like to meet the Western " workers '* on such an occasion. 

Yours truly, 

R. B. BEATH, Secretary. 

phcenix assurance CO. ^ 

OF LONDON. > 

New York, Aug. 22, 1890. ) 
E. A. SiMONDS, Esq., President Fire Underwriters' Association of the 

Northwest, Chicago. 

Dear Sir : I am in receipt of your courteous invitation to be 
present at the Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the Association, and am 
greatly obliged. 

I sincerely regret that my duties here will not permit of my being 
absent at that time. With most cordial wishes for the success of the 
meeting, I am, yours truly, 

E. B. CLARK, Assistant Manager. 

NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. ^ 

OF HARTFORD. > 

Hartford, Conn., Aug. 22, 1890. ) 
E. A. SiMONDS, Esq., President Fire Underwriters' Association of the 

Northwest, Chicago. 

Dear Sir : We regret exceedingly our inability to accept your 
kind invitation to the annual meeting of your Association, to be held 
on the loth proximo. 

We think your Association has done an excellent work in past 
years to the fire underwriting of the West, and we wish it continued 
prosperity. We are, yours truly, 

JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
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SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. ^ 

OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. > 

Springfield, Mass., Aug. 22, 1890. ) 
E. A. SiMONDS, Esq., President Fire Underwriters* Association of the 
Northwest, Chicago. 

Dear Sir : Please accept thanks for the poHte invitation to attend 
the Twenty-first Annual Meeting of your Association, to be held in 
Chicago Sept. loth and nth, 1890. 

I regret that business engagements will prevent my attendance. 
Please accept for yourself and your associates hearty congratulations, 
kind regards and best wishes. 

Yours truly, 

J. N. DUNHAM, President, 

INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA. \ 
Philadelphia, Aug. 22, 1890. | 
E. A. Simonds, Esq., President Fire Underwriters' Association of the 
Northwest, Chicago. 

Dear Sir: I thank you very much for the kind invitation 
extended me to attend the meeting of your Association to be held in 
Chicago on the loth and nth of September. I fear my engagements 
will prevent my availing myself of your kind offer, but should I be 
able to leave, it would give me pleasure to be present. 

Yours truly, 

CHARLES PLATT, President, 

LONDON & LANCASHIRE FIRE INS. CO. ) 

of LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. > 

New York, Aug. 23, 1890. ) 
E. A. SiMONDS, Esq., President Fire Underwriters' Association of the 

Northwest, Chicago. 

My Dear Sir : I am greatly obliged by, and very heartily appre- 
ciate the invitation so cordially extended to attend the Twenty-first 
Annual Meeting of your Association, to be held in Chicago on the 
loth and nth proximo, and immediately following our "Union'* 
meeting at Niagara. I do not know whether my engagements will 
permit my going on to Chicago from Niagara, but in such event I 
shall certainly be very pleased to utilize the invitation which you have 
so cordially given me, and for which I am in any event greatly 
obliged. Yours very truly, 

J. BEAVAN, Manager. 
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FIRE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA. \ 
Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 22, 1890. ) 
E. A. SiMONDS, Esq., President Fire Underwriters* Association of the 
Northwest, Chicago. 

My Dear Sir : I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your kind 
invitation to attend the Twenty-first Annual Meeting of your Asso- 
ciation in Chicago, on Sept. loth and nth, and in reply, regret 
exceedingly to say that other engagements will prevent my accept- 
ance. You have my best wishes for both a pleasant and profitable 
time. 

With kind regards, I remain, yours very truly, 

E. C. IRVIN, Vice-President 



THE NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INS. CO. ^ 

UNITED STATES BRANCH. > 

New York, Aug. 26, 1890. ) 
E. A. SiMONDS, Esq., President Fire Underwriters* Association of the 
Northwest, Chicago. 

Dear Sir : I have for acknowledgment your favor of the 20th 
inst., and much regret that other engagements will prevent my 
accepting your kind invitation to be present at the annual meeting of 
the Fire Underwriters' Association of the Northwest, to be held in 
your city on the loth and i ith proximo. 

Yours very truly, 

SAM. P. BLAGDEN, Manager, 

UNION INSURANCE CO. ) 

OF CALIFORNIA. > 

San Francisco, Aug. 27, 1890. ) 
E. A. SiMONDS, Esq., President Fire Underwriters' Association of the 
Northwest, Chicago. 

Dear Sir : I am in receipt of your kind invitation of Aug. 20th, 
to attend the Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the Fire Underwriters' 
Association of the Northwest, and while thanking you for the honor, 
regret my inability to be present. Were it possible, it would give me 
the greatest of pleasure. 

With the kindest regards to your good self and heartfelt wishes for 
the success of your Association in the future, I remain. 

Yours very truly, 

N. T. JAMES, President. 
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INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA. ^ 

OF THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. > 

Erie, Pa., Aug. 28, 1890. ) 
E. A. SiMONDS, Esq., President Fire Underwriters' Association of the 

Northwest, Chicago. 

My Dear Sir : I beg to acknowledge receipt of your favor 20th 
inst., inviting me to attend the Twenty-first Annual Meeting of your 
Association, to be held in Chicago, Sept. loth and nth. It would 
give me great pleasure to be in attendance, and I know it would be 
as profitable as pleasant ; but as Mr. Barry will probably attend the 
meeting, I think it will be best for me to remain at home and " keep 
house." 

I trust the Association will have a very satisfactory meeting, 
and not forget, now that it has reached majority, that its opportunities 
for usefulness were never greater. 

Yours truly, 

J. F. DOWNING. 

THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. i 
Philadelphia, Sept. 6, 1890. ) 
E. A. SiMONDS, Esq., President Fire Underwriters' Association of the 
Northwest, Chicago. 

Dear Sir: It gives me pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of 
an invitation to be present at the Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the 
Association, but unfortunately my duties will not admit of my attend- 
ing. With thanks for the compliment. 

Yours very truly, 

E. F. MERRILL, Secretary. 

ORIENT INSURANCE CO. i 
Hartford, Aug. 30, 1890. ) 
E. A. SiMONDS, Esq., President Fire Underwriters' Association of the 

Northwest, Chicago. 

Dear Sir: I have before me your esteemed favor of the 20th, 
inviting me to attend the Twenty-first Annual Meeting of your Asso- 
ciation, to be held in Chicago, Sept. loth and nth. It would give 
me great pleasure to be with you were it not for an imperative engage- 
ment which keeps me at home. I take great interest in your Associa- 
tion. Beyond the information imparted by the papers read and the 
following discussion, there is an incomputable value which comes from 

(3) 
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the good fellowship which your Association engenders, which makes 
reforms possible through kindly co-operation. 

Regretting my inability to be present with you, I am, 

Yours respectfully, 
CHAS. B. WHITING, President, 

ROYAL INS. CO. OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. ) 

NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT. > 

Chicago, Sept. i, 1890. ) 
E. A. SiMONDS, Esq., President Fire Underwriters* Association of the 

Northwest, Chicago. 

Dear Sir : I have your very courteous and kind letter of the 20th 
ultimo inviting me to attend the Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the 
Association on Sept. loth and nth. I shall certainly avail myself of 
your courtesy if it is in my power to do so. 

Thanking you, I am, very sincerely, C. H. CASE. 



PHOENIX INSURANCE CO. \ 
Hartford, Aug. 22, 1890. ) 
E. A. SiMONDS, Esq., President Fire Underwriters' Association of the 

Northwest, Chicago. 

Dear Sir : Nothing, I may assure you with all sincerity, would 
afford me greater pleasure than to accept your kind invitation to attend 
the meeting referred to on the reverse of this, but I am positively 
advised by my physician to avoid all meetings where complex ques- 
tions may arise, or may be liable to arise; and under such circum- 
stances I feel compelled to decline. 

With my kind remembrances to my old friends of the past, I 
remain Truly yours, H. KELLOGG, President. 



ROYAL INSURANCE CO. ^ 

OF LIVERPOOL. > 

Louisville, Kv., Aug. 21, 1890. ) 
E. A. SiMONDS, Esq., President Fire Underwriters' Association of the 
Northwest, Chicago. 

My Dear Sir : I have the pleasure to own receipt of your favor 
of the 20th instant, and hope to attend meeting of the Underwriters" 
Association of the Northwest on the 10th proximo. 
I remain, my dear sir, yours sincerely, 

JNO. B. CASTLEMAN. 
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HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. ) 
Hartford, Aug. 25, 1890. ) 
E. A. SiMONDS, Esq., President Fire Underwriters' Association of the 

Northwest, Chicago. 

My Dear Sir : I am in receipt of your very kind invitation to 
attend the annual meeting of your Association, to be held in Chicago, 
September loth and nth, and regret that my engagements are such 
that it will be impossible for me to meet with you. I feel a very 
great interest in your Association. Many oC its members are old 
acquaintances and friends of mine, with whom I used to be associated 
when in the West, and for whom I retain a very kindly feeling, and I 
am always pleased to meet them. 

Trusting that your meeting may prove, as usual, pleasant and 
profitable, I remain, Sincerely yours, 

GEO. L. ClikS>E; President. 

GLENS FALLS INSURANCE CO. > 

OF GLENS FALLS, N. Y. > 

Glens Falls, N. Y., Sept. 6, 1890. ) 
E. A. SiMONDS, Esq., President Fire Underwriters' Association of the 

Northwest, Chicago. 

My Dear Sir : In spite of my wish to be with my brethren of the 
Fire Underwriters' Association of the Northwest next week, I am now 
compelled to forego that pleasure. 

I write to assure you of my continued interest in this first-born 
among the existing organized influences for the good of the business, 
and to wish you a most pleasant and profitable meeting. 

Yours very truly, J. L. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE FIRE INS. CO. V 

OF MANCHESTER. > 

Manchester, Sept. 3, 1890. ) 
E. A. SiMONDS, Esq., President Fire Underwriters' Association of the 

Northwest, Chicago. 

Dear Sir .• I have the honor to acknowl(idge the receipt of ypur 
kind invitation to attend the annual meeting of your esteemed Asso- 
ciation. Other duties will prevent my attendance, but Mr. Frank A. 
Colley, connected with this company, and President of the New 
England Insurance Exchange, will be pleased to be present on that 
interesting occasion. Very truly yours, 

JOHN C. FRENCH, Secretary, 
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NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL INS. CO. \ 
Milwaukee, Wis., Aug. 21, 1890. ) 
E. A. SiMONDS, Esq., President Fire Underwriters' Association of the 
Northwest, Chicago. 

Dear Sir : Your esteemed favor of 20th instant at hand, inviting 
me to attend the meeting of your Association on the loth and i-ith of 
next month. I may not be able to attend, but all the same I thank 
you for your kind invitation. 

Yours very truly, 

ALFRED JAMES, President. 

DETROIT FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. \ 
Detroit, Mich., Aug* 21, 1890. ) 
E. A. SiMONDS, Esq., President Fire Underwriters* Association of the 
Northwest, Chicago. 

Dear Sir: Your courteous favor of yesterday is at hand with 
enclosure, for which accept thanks. 

Yours truly, 

J. J. CLARK, Secretary. 

CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO, > 
New York, Aug. 22, 1890. ) 
E. A. SiMONDS, Esq., President Fire Underwriters' Association of the 
Northwest Chicago. 

My Dear Sir : I beg to acknowledge with thanks the invitation 
received from you this morning to attend the meeting of the Fire 
Underwriters' Association of the Northwest, on the loth and nth 
proximo. Unfortunately, absence from the city will prevent my 
availing myself of an opportunity which would give me great pleasure 
and undoubtedly add to the small stock of knowledge which I possess 
of the business in which we all take an interest. 
With kind regards to yourself personally, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 

F. C. MOORE, President. 

THE AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. > 
Philadelphia, Aug. 22, 1890. \ 
E. A. SiMONDS, Esq., President Fire Underwriters' Association of tfie 
Northwest, Chicago. 

Dear Sir : Your polite invitation of 20th instant, to attend the 
Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the Fire Underwriters' Association of 
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the Northwest is before me, but I regret to say that engagements in 
this city during the same week will forbid my presence. 

The interest of the American Fire in your proceedings will again 
be evidenced by the attendance at your meeting of all our Western 
field force, for which we had already made provision. I am, 

Yours very truly, 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President 

THE MERCHANTS* INSURANCE CO. \ 
Newark, Aug. 23, 1890. f 
E. A. SiMONDS, Esq., President Fire Underwriters* Association of the 
Northwest, Chicago. 

Dear Sir : Have to-day to acknowledge the receipt of an invita- 
tion to attend the meeting of the Northwestern Association of Fire 
Underwriters. I have but very Httle expectation of being able to 
meet you at your meeting in Chicago. 
Thanking you for your invitation, I am. 

Yours very truly, 

HENRY POWLES, President, 

The President — 

The next thing in order will be unfinished business. 

The Secretary — 

Mr. President, I have a suggestion to make to the Association. 
It has occurred to me within the past year that, in connection with 
the obituary notices and memorial pages usually found in our Proceed- 
ings, it would be a very appropriate thing to have also the likeness of 
the deceased. Now, with the present system of photo-gravure, these 
pictures can be made at a very moderate price, and it would be exceed- 
ingly appropriate and proper that we should have a likeness of the 
deceased opposite the memorial page. I have often* thought that 
about the only place where any permanent record is made of many of 
our lives is in this book of Proceedings. The members of this Asso- 
ciation are linked together by a stronger bond, probably, than any 
other organization of the kind in existence. The subject might be put 
in the shape of a motion that the Secretary, in future, be empowered 
to procure likenesses of deceased members (where they can be had) 
which shall be placed opposite the memorial pages in our Proceed- 
ings. It certainly would be a pleasure to look at the faces of those 
dear to us who have gone beyond. I make the motion that the 
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Secretary be empowered, wherever it is possible, to obtain likenesses 
of deceased members and place them opposite the memorial pages in 
our Proceedings. 

The President — 

You have heard the motion, gentlemen. Are there any remarks ? 

Mr. W. F. Fox— 

I wish to make one addition to the motion, and that is that in the 
reprinting of the first ten volumes the Secretary be empowered to pro- 
cure likenesses of deceased members, where it is possible, for insertion 
in those volumes. 

The Secretary — 

I accept the amendment, Mr. President. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Fox — 

I do not want to be too much on my feet, but I do not think it 
exactly proper for this Association to receive letters of congratulation 
upon reaching the twenty-first year of its existence, and compli- 
menting this body on the work it has done, without some comment, 
and r simply rise to have the Chair invite others to express their views 
as to the value of such letters to this body, coming from the sources 
they do. 

The President — 

Gentlemen, you have heard the remarks of Mr. Fox. If any of 
you have any suggestions to make, or further remarks on the subject, 
we shall be pleased to listen. 

No further remarks being volunteered the Chair inquired if 
the committee on the President's address, of v^hich Mr. Kelsey 
was chairman, was ready to report. 

The committee not having returned, the meeting on motion 
adjourned until 2 p. m. 
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KIRST DAY. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The meeting was called to order by the President at 2 o'clock. 
The committee on the President's address, Mr. J. A. Kelsey, 
chairman, presented the following report : 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 

The committee to whom the President's address was referred, beg 
leave to make the following report : 

Referring to that portion of the address relating to the death, 
during the past year, of six of our members, we would recommend 
that the following committees be appointed to draft suitable resolu- 
tions for adoption by the Association : 

On the Obituary of J. B. Bennett — Messrs. J. J. Berne, L. D. 
Moody, I. W. Holman, 

On the Obituary of C. W. Marshall — Messrs. Geo. W. Adams, 
Jacob Peetrey, Geo. M. Lyon. 

On the Obituary of J. M. WHiTEHEAD^Messrs. Frank Van Voor- 
his, H. S. Tiffany, D. S. Wagner. 

On the Obituary of Daniel Schultz — Messrs. Geo. W. Hayes, 
E. V. Munn, W. L. Jones. 

On the Obituary of Frank B. Hosmer — Messrs. John Howley, 
H. P. Gray, R. H. Garrigue. 

On the Obituary of W. T. Clarke — Messrs. H. C. Alverson, E. P. 
Foreman, H. C. Stuart. 

The committee congratulates the Association upon its continued 

increase in membership, and the satisfactory condition of its finances. 

Inasmuch as the other matters touched upon in the address have 

already been disposed of, it will be unnecessary to refer to them in this 

report. Respectfully submitted, 

J. A. KELSEY, 
H. C. STUART, 
H. C. ALVERSON, 
J. H. CASWELL, 
A. A. CRANDALL, 

Committee, 
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The President — 

Gentlemen, you have heard the report of your committee. What 
action will you take ? 

Mr. G. W. Hayes — 
I move that the report be received. 
The motion v^as carried. 
The President — 

The several gentlemen named on these committees will please act 
without further notice. 

The next feature on the programme being the Annual 
Address, the President, introducing Mr. George P. Sheldon, 
President of the Phenix Insurance Company of Brooklyn, said : 

Progress is what we all desire, and, firmly believing in the doctrine, 
I selected to deliver the Annual Address a gentleman who, in my 
judgment, has made more progress in our calling than any other 
person, and who is the guiding power of one of the most progressive 
companies transacting business. 

It affords me pleasure to introduce to you George P. Sheldon^ 
President of the Phenix Insurance Company of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ANNUAL ADDRESS. 

Mr. Sheldon— 
Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Fire Underwriters* 

Association of the Northwest : 

When the suggestion was first made by your President, inviting me 
to come here at this time and deliver the Annual Address, there came 
over me at once the feeling that of all persons enrolled in the list of 
underwriting officers in this country I was the one least qualified to 
appear before a body of men who were gathered to celebrate the 
Twenty-first Annual Meeting of their Association. I hesitated, because 
my experience in this field was so limited, and it was not until after 
carefully considering the matter that I accepted his cordial invitation 
to come here and bring to you from the experiences gained in other 
fields of work something which would turn your thoughts into new 
channels, or would enforce lines of action which you had already 
taken, and thereby possibly contribute something to the common 
good. As I looked back over the proceedings of some of the annual 
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meetings before this one, I could not help remarking that you had 
selected to deliver this Address in previous years those who are known 
as the veteran underwriters of the country. I saw there names that I 
recognized before I came into this business as those best known (and 
justly so) as the most intelligent, far-seeing and wisest men in the 
profession. 

As I look now into your faces,. I see those who have been mem- 
bers of this Association from the beginning, and have made this busi- 
ness their life work. While I feel the lack of the rich stores of experi- 
ence to draw from, which are the valued possessions of those who 
have preceded me in this privilege, yet a child sometimes can raise a 
danger flag, and arouse the attention of those to whom are entrusted the 
management of most complicated machinery. And so I come to you 
to-day, to direct your attention to a matter which is very close and 
dear to me in my new profession. While connected with the legal 
profession for many years, it was also my good fortune to be associated 
in business enterprises, largely of a manufacturing turn, and I was 
called upon to consider the question of bringing the business entrusted 
to my charge into such a shape that there should be the least possible 
danger of its destruction from the fire hazard involved in the nature of 
the business. When a manufacturer is approached in reference to 
insurance and makes any suggestion as to improving his factory, and 
plant, and asks for advice from the representative of an insurance com- 
pany, there is associated in the mind of the underwriter at once that 
he is aiming to get a reduction of his premium, and that is all. Just 
here I think we have made a mistake. It should be his aim to bring 
the expenses of his business down to the lowest point consistent with 
maintaining the best efficiency, and yet when they bring up this ques- 
tion of improving their risks, they wish to accomplish not simply the 
reduction of expenses, but also chiefly to eliminate the oanger from a 
fire which shall get beyond control and compel him to stop doing 
business. Now, we are all aware that an insurance policy gives an in- 
demnity up to a certain extent, but that indemnity is not a complete 
one to a business well established, with a good reputation in the world 
of commerce and trade. Looked at from this point of view, the man- 
ufacturer is anxious that the possibility of his business being interrupted 
shall be removed just as far as it can be, with the aid of the best mod- 
ern appliances for extinguishing fires and the most approved construc- 
tion. With this object in view, I sought from the underwriters who 
were carrying the risk that I was interested in information and light. 
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that would enable me to protect the risk so that this possibility of great 
loss should be removed as far as possible. The risk at the time was 
insured in stock insurance companies, and it was with the representa- 
tives of those companies that I had to deal. Right at the threshold 
I was met with substantially this reply from the representatives of the 
companies that were carrying the line : 

We appreciate what it is that you want, but at the same time we say to you 
that it is our business to come here and see what this risk is and its condition as to 
fire hazard, and to tell you what it is worth for us to underwrite it It is not our 
business to suggest anything which would lend to reduce the hazard of a loss by 
fire, and therefore bring down, naturally, the cost of insurance ; in other words, take 
money out of our employers' pockets. 

So I thought over that for a time, but the more I thought of it, the 
more I saw that while it might be an apparent good to their employers 
that they should take that view, yet the ultimate good, the good that 
would be lasting, was for the time lost sight of. Information was 
sought from the mutual insurance companies and readily furnished. 
The result aimed at was secured, and I was mortified that, although I 
was a Director in a large stock insurance company, I had to seek the 
desired relief in the mutual ranks. I do not mean to say that all the 
wisdom in regard to the protection of risks lies under the hats of 
mutual underwriters. I appreciate' what the mutual companies have 
done ; I honor them for a great part of the work they have done. As 
I look at the results of their work as I find it in the New England 
States, I cannot but admire the system that they have put in operation 
there, and the very beneficial results to the manufacturer following the 
adoption of that system. And yet I do not hesitate to say to you 
to-day that good luck has been an important element contributing to 
the small loss ratio of the New England mutual companies ; that while 
they have had very many wise plans and those plans have been wisely 
carried out, while they have had intelligent men at the head of their 
business and intelligent men in carrying out details, yet at the same 
time a close examination into their business will disclose the good luck 
that has largely contributed to their success. And what do I mean by 
that? In the New England mutuals to-day (the larger New England 
mutuals) there are, we will say, two thousand plants. These plants 
represent a very large amount of insurance. The general impression 
is that those plants, inasmuch as they are in a mutual company, must 
be substantially of the same quality as to the hazard ; that they are 
provided with substantially the same means for detecting fires and 
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extinguishing them, and the companies that operate these plants must 
stand substantially on the same ground as to the moral hazard. Now, 
if we analyze their business, we find that in these two thousand risks 
not more than 25 per cent, of them are what we would call to-day 
first-class standard risks, and that the other three-fourths are of vary- 
ing degrees of quality ; in other words, that one in every four of the 
plants that are gathered into this mutual combination is entitled to be 
considered A No, /, of modern, standard construction, fully equipped 
with the best appliances for putting out fires, and that the other three 
should be classified respectively as second, third and fourth grade ; and 
yet we find them all insured on the same basis. Within a few weeks 
our attention has been attracted to this subject by the conditions dis- 
closed in the destruction of the Bunnell Print Works at Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island. This plant has been in the best grade of New England 
mutuals for years. What was its condition and in what class should 
it be placed ? The greater part of it was not provided with automatic 
sprinklers at all; in fact, but one room only was supplied with the 
Grinnell sprinkler, and the only protection provided in other parts of 
the plant, and that to a limited extent, was from the obsolete perforated 
pipe system. During the past year and a half losses exceeding a mill- 
ion and a half of dollars, as I am informed, have been suffered by 
these mutuals from risks of this grade. They are not entitled to be 
ranked as improved risks in any sense of the term. During the past 
few months there has been brought to the attention of the manufact- 
urers, who are the owners of these first-class plants, this fact of a want 
of mutuality between the members of these mutual 'companies, and 
that those who have these first-class plants are really contributing 
much more than their share to these enormous dividends that have 
been declared by these companies during the past few years. These 
manufacturers are asking if it is right that without any classification 
whatever they should all be thrown into the same basket, and if they 
go to the manager of"a mutual company and ask why it is, they will 
be told that these other risks not so well equipped and not of so high 
a standard have been in the company a great many years ; many of 
them are owned by the Directors who sit around the Board which pro- 
vides the regulations for these companies; and that although efforts have 
been made to make them bring up those risks to the proper standard, 
that they are not yet able to bring that about. I think that we ought 
to take advantage of this state of things. There should be impressed 
upon the manufacturers with whom we come in contact the idea that 
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their risks should be classified in some way, so that the man who has a 
risk in Class I, should not be obliged to pay the same rate for his 
insurance as the man who has a risk in Class IV, and that out of the 
common profits of the business Class IV, which has contributed about 
the only losses that the companies have suffered during a fiscal year, 
should not receive the same dividend that Class I receives, which has 
passed along year after year with little oi' no contribution whatever to 
the loss ratio. Now, I am not stating simply suppositions ; I am stat- 
ing facts, which ^ny of you can demonstrate if you will examine closely 
into this question, and therefore I say to you to-day that the mutual 
insurance plan does not give to manufacturers what they are entitled 
to have — those manufacturers, 1 mean, who wish to have their risks 
improved up to the point of eliminating the fire hazard as much as 
possible, and not simply up to the point of getting reduced insurance. 
It is in reference to that class of risks especially that I want to call 
your attention to-day, and in domg so let us first ask, what has been 
the attitude of our companies toward this class of risks ? As I look 
back over the history of the past twenty-one years, I find that now and 
then an effort has been made by the stock companies (by associations 
organized for the purpose, or attempted to be organized) to reach out 
for this business, and to hold that small part of it which was left on 
their books, and if possible to regain from the mutuals some part of 
that which had been lost. Following the Chicago and Boston fires, 
when so many underwriting companies were swept out of existence, 
under the auspices of the National Board there was a re-adjustment of 
rates, not only for the West and South, but also through New England, 
and as a result of that re-adjustment there was a large increase in rates 
which had been previously estabhshedj to make up for the enormous 
losses the companies had suffered in those two conflagrations. Now, 
at that time, as the agents of the National Board, two young and intel- 
ligent men were appointed a committee to survey the textile plants in 
Rhode Island and vicinity. Now, in making that survey those men did 
not content themselves with simply noting the condition in which they 
found them, although possibly that was the business expected of them. 
One of them had been a local agent and had seen year after year 
millions and millions of that class of business disappear from his reg- 
isters and written in the New England mutuals. While they were 
thus employed by the Board in the examination of these risks, they 
went further and investigated the loss ratio on something like one 
thousand textile plants in Rhode Island and vicinity for some eleven 
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years previous to the time of their inquiry. They found out what it 
had cost not only to pay the fire losses, but also to pay the expenses of 
doing the business in that time, and they reported to the National 
Board not only the condition in which they found these risks, but they 
also reported these additional facts — possibly what was not wanted, 
but what they felt it their duty to report — when the National Board 
was about to establish a rate upon that class of plants. Now, what 
were the facts disclosed by this inquiry ? This was before the days of 
the automatic sprinklers; it was before the days of the intelligent 
inspection of manufacturing plants that we have at our command 
to-day; it was before the days of many of the appliances we now 
have for announcing and extinguishing fires; and yet in that early 
day, previous to 1872 and 1873, they found and reported that for 
eleven years before that time the actual loss ratio on that class of risks 
had been less than twenty cents on each one hundred dollars at risk. 
What was the attitude of the National Board to that class of risk in 
view of that fact ? Was it not a valuable class of business to retain on 
our books ? With a loss ratio far less than pertained to the average of 
the business on the books of the stock companies, was it a business to be 
thrown away or to be held ? When the manufacturers were seeking from 
the stock companies a rate adequate to the risk, as shown by their 
experience for many years before that time, and when in their report . 
these far-seeing young men suggested a basis rate of 60 cents on cot- 
ton mills and 70 cents on woolen mills, the National Board fixed the 
basis rate on cotton mills at i per cent, and on woolen at i^^, in the 
face of the facts and recommendations of this report. The result of 
that action was what we should have expected ; the manufacturers left 
the stock companies almost to a man, and from that time until now 
all this large and valuable business has been lost to the stock insurance 
companies in New England. Shall we not profit by the experience of 
New England in this matter ? Have our companies been aroused, by 
having their attention called to these facts, to the extent that they are 
to-day taking such advantage of the situation as they ought to, in view 
of what has taken place in the past ? 

I do not come here to-day with any long array of statistics to 
weary you, but as a business man, interested in the commercial side 
of the insurance question, I come to you to-day and ask you to Ipok 
at this matter from the standpoint of good business men, and urge 
you to profit by the experience of New England that I have laid 
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before you and see to it that the mistake then made shall be avoided 
in your respective fields. 

Now, turn to our Southern field. Take that belt of states along 
the Atlantic, reaching from Virginia all the way down the Atlantic 
Coast and around the Gulf to Texas. What do we find there ? Why, 
we find every important point dotted with magnificent textile plants. 
If you would traverse that field and look it over and see what has 
been done there in the past ten years, you would be surprised to find 
there factories equipped with the most modern appliances, of standard, 
modern construction, and three or four years ago the insurance on 
those plants was under the control of the stock companies. How has 
the subject been treated there by the representatives of our Associa- 
tions in that field ? I do not come here to criticise for • the sake of 
criticising — I am too deeply interested in this matter. I come here 
to bring these facts to your attention, facts which will carry great 
weight in assisting you to adopt right and just plans of action. Now, 
what do we find down South ? During the last two years over ten 
millions have gone from the books of the stock companies to the 
mutuals, and after the next twelve months, unless some heroic 
measures are taken by our organization there, there will not be left on 
the books of a single stock company a policy on a textile plant — a 
first-class, improved textile plant in the South. 

Now, I confess that I cannot speak so intelligently in regard to 
your field as in regard to the other fields that have come under my 
observation, but if I may judge of the reports that come to me from 
the local agents, if I may judge from the appeals that I have received 
from local agents since the establishment of our organization in New 
England, which was formed to cope with this problem, asking us to 
extend our work here at the West, I cannot but believe that the 
local agents here see this class of business going off their books, and 
they see no way in which to retain it. Now, if this is so, I congratu- 
late myself to-day that I am permitted to address you, the field men 
of this great West, who come in direct contact not only with the 
local agents, but with the manufacturer himself as well, as you go 
about inspecting the business in your fields. If anything is to be 
done to hold this business, to foster it for the stock companies, I 
believe that it has to be done by the field men of our companies. 
There is where the first work must be done, if we are going to main- 
tain ourselves and keep even what we have got now. You may know 
that in New England this work of retaining for the stock companies a 
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remnant of this class of business has been done entirely by the fielcj 
men of New England. The New England Exchange years ago 
appointed a factory improvement committee, and the work that that 
committee has done has made it possible for the organization of an 
Association of stock companies to grapple with this work. For your 
encouragement, let me say that were it not for the work of the field 
men in this direction, it would not have been possible for us to have 
begun the work, which we have followed up, so that we have made 
secure the business that we had left, and have also taken from the 
mutual companies risks that they have been carrying year after year, 
with no thought of a possibility of their ever being lost to them. I do 
not intend to dwell to-day upon the work of this Factory Insurance- 
Association. I am proud to say that I am President of it, and I 
repeat here, to show my appreciation of its work, what I said the day 
I was honored by being chosen to that office, that I would rather be 
President of that Association, devoted to the objects expressed in its. 
Articles of Association, than of any other underwriting organization 
of this country. These companies in that Association did not look, 
for any immediate profit from their work, and recognized that they 
had begun altogether too late a work which should have been prose-^ 
cuted many years ago. They thought that by making that fight 
right there and now in New England, that possibly the West and the 
South would get the benefit of it; that thereby the fact would be 
indelibly impressed on the representatives of stock companies in these 
other fields that they must be thoroughly aroused to the importance 
of instant action, to retain this business. They meant that from this, 
time aggressive action should be initiated to compete with the mutu- 
als for the business they had, so that they would not have time ta 
reach out in the new districts, in the new fields, and gather there 
what was almost ready and ripe to fall into their hands. We have 
now been engaged in the work nearly six months, and I am very glad 
to report to you to-day that the outlook is exceedingly encouraging, 
and there is not a member of that Association to-day but what has 
seen already accomplished in this short time more than they looked 
for after twelve months of hard work. Let me, then, emphasize the 
fact that it was through the organization of the field men that we 
were enabled to do this work, and therefore I come to you lo-day and 
I urge upon you that as you come in contact with the proprietors of 
these important plants, that you will not visit them simply with a view 
of seeing whether the rate which has been affixed by the proper body^ 
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is a proper rate, but that you will sit down with the manufacturer ; 
that you will acquaint yourself with his wants and see if you cannot 
make it plain that our companies will put themselves in such shape as 
will give him not only the protection from a loss that possibly may 
come to him, but also give him what he wants fully as much as that — 
advice, suggestions as to the preparation and improvement of his 
plant so as to remove the danger of its being destroyed through fire. 
You may say, " this is the work of experts, we are not prepared for it, 
we have not the technical knowledge required ; that if a sprinkled 
plant is to be inspected, it is to be done by the agent of the sprinkler 
company." I say no — that the work should be done by you, and 
there is not a man before me who cannot prepare himself in a few 
months so that he can inspect the sprinkler equipment of a plant 
better than the representative of a sprinkler company. While he is 
inspecting this work, he can also become acquainted with other 
essential elements; he can find out whether the manufactories are 
being kept up to the best standard; whether the manufacturer is 
substituting the most efficient machinery for that which has been 
proved to be obsolete ; whether he is maintaining his place among 
his brother manufacturers from a financial point of view; what is 
his credit. All these questions which occur to you while inspecting a 
xv&\i,you can find out better than any other person, and no expert 
employed by any association of underwriters can get for the under- 
writer what it is so important for him to have — the very information 
which you can bring in week after week and month after month. You 
must all agree with me that this class of business is most valuable and 
should be secured. The quality of our business is exceedingly im- 
portant. This class of business forms no unimportant percentage of 
the business now on the books of stock companies here in the West. 
If, as these plants are improved up to the point where they can find 
entrance into the best mutual insurance company, they go off our 
books, at the time when they are the most valuable for us to retain, 
the quality of our business will be depreciated in the proportion the 
amount of the business of this class which leaves us bears to the 
amount that we have left. Now, it being such an important factor in 
our business, it being desirable that we should retain it if we can, why 
should we not do so ? If it needs intelligence to retain that business, 
we certainly have it in our ranks ; if it needs ability to pay losses, we 
certainly are able to supply that element. Now, looking at the posi- 
tion of the manufacturer himself, are there not reasons why, other 
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things being equal, he would much prefer to be in a stock insurance 
company than to go into a mutual company ? In the first place, a 
large majority of the members of our leading mutuals are corpora- 
tions. They may be represented in the membership by the Treas- 
urer or other officer, but really the corporations themselves are mem- 
bers. At the present time courts are holding corporations strictly to 
the powers specified in their franchise, and it is a fair question for dis- 
cussion whether, by becoming members of a mutual organization and 
thereby virtually insuring their fellow members, they have not violated 
their charters and assumed obligations not contemplated in the laws 
under which they act. The liability incurred by such action on the 
part of these corporations is an uncertain one, and their managers 
would much prefer to simplify their relations to this matter, if, with 
justice to their trusts, they can be fully indemnified and cared for by 
the stock companies. 

Then, too, in the cost of production insurance forms quite an 
element. I was told by a proprietor of a large flour mill that before 
he improved his risk the cost of his insurance was 4 cents on every 
barrel of flour that he turned out. After the risk was improved and 
brought up to the standard satisfactory to mutual companies, the very 
stock companies that had always written the risk were glad to give 
him the benefit of a reduction in the rate which had previously 
existed, and where it had been difficult before to place the line, reach- 
ing up into hundreds of thousands, now it was very easy; and the 
expenses were reduced from 4 to 2^ cents on each barrel of flour 
produced. Now, with an element so important as this in the 
expenses of a manufacturing corporation, you can see that every 
manufacturer will look favorably upon anything which can benefit 
him in this direction, and he would much prefer to have this expense 
definite and certa.in in a stock company, even if it was a Httle more 
than in a mutual company, rather than leave it to the adjustment that 
may come at the end of the year — some years good, some years 
poor, always uncertain. 

Let us look for a moment at what we shall have to do in order to 
meet the requirements of the situation. In the first place, we must 
prepare ourselves so that we can discuss this matter intelligently with 
the manufacturer. We should be willing for the time being to hear 
the other side — not impatiently, not with a conviction on our part 
that the manufacturer is simply trying to get insurance for less than it 
is worth, but hear what he has to say, and if he is prepared to 
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improve his risk, as you can readily find out as you discuss the matter 
with him, then see to it that these improvements are made — ^not 
through the agency and under the advice of a mutual insurance com- 
pany, but through the representatives and according to plans fur- 
nished by our own companies. Let us have the credit of Uadingy 
instead of following after, in this good work. 

In the next place, this class of business will have to be managed 
differendy from the general business on our books. We might as well 
make up our minds that this is a specialty. It must be handled by 
those who are enthusiastic, who believe in it and are willing to give it 
the time necessary to discharge the duties intelligently. I am very 
glad to say that the time has come when there are those in our ranks 
who are willing to give their time and thought to hold this business to 
the stock companies as a class, so that all who wish to share in it may 
do so, and if all will not do it, that there are those who are ready to 
carry it themselves, if the way is only open for them. Now, you may 
say if you do this and open this door, that means a reduction of rates 
all along the line. I say no. If the thing is managed with the same 
shrewdness and ability that has been displayed in New England (and 
it can be managed with the same ability), there is no danger from this 
source whatever. If the manufacturer has made up his mind to 
improve his risk up to the standard of going into a mutual company, 
you have got to face the alternative of losing the business altogether or 
retaining it in its improved form. One of the other dangers that we 
have to guard against is the danger that comes from the apprehensions 
that the local agents may have. If we make a specialty of this busi- 
ness and it is handled by a committee appointed for that purpose in 
harmony with existing associations, a committee having power as to 
this particular work, to decide what shall be done in case these 
improvements are made, then you will have to educate the local agent 
and instruct him, and bring before him the fact that in a little time 
this business will go off his books anyway, unless he cooperates with 
the companies in their plans to retain it, and whatever we may do to 
retain it we are doing for him, and to retain the rest of the business 
which he has. 

In New England we have no more enthusiastic supporters of our 
work than these very local agents. We recognize them in the work ; 
we compensate them wherever their efforts contribute to retaining this 
business ; we send our policies to be signed by them, where all these 
risks are located, and up to the present time we have yet to find a 
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single local agent who feared that, in the establishment of this Fac- 
tory Insurance Association, his business was in any danger whatever. 
The only complaint that I have heard from any local agent is from 
those whose companies are not interested in our Association, asking 
why their companies are not parties to the organization. Now, with 
the local agent with us, with this work in the hands of intelligent 
field men, with the matter properly brought before the proprietors or 
owners of these plants, there will be found a way in which this work 
can be done without interfering with the work of any other branch, and 
thus save to us what we shall just as certainly lose otherwise, as that 
we are doing business. The time and effort and money that will be 
expended to save the business now is small indeed compared with 
that which you will all put forth five, ten, fifteen or twenty years from 
now to get back this business if you let it go now from your control. 
That is what we are doing now in New England, we are getting busi- 
ness lost years and years ago and which ought never to have been 
lost ; and that is what you will have to do unless you meet the situa- 
tion as it is to-day, and recognize the fact that upon you is the responsi- 
bility whether this valuable element of our business shall be lost to us 
forever, or whether you shall be the leaders in retaining it for the stock 
insurance companies. 

But I have already consumed more of your time than I ought to 
in reference to this matter. It is a subject, as I said, that is very dear 
to me ; it is a subject whose importance has been impressed upon me 
in the past two years ; it is a subject that will grow upon any one of 
you if you will give time and thought to it; and if I could drop one 
word that would be of any influence in simply one mind here to-day, 
and should plant a seed, however small, in good ground, I shall feel 
more than repaid for having come out here, and shall go home feeling 
sure that good results in this direction will surely flow from our con- 
ference to-day. 

There is one thing yet I want to say, and that is this : this work 
in this direction in the East has already done more to bring into 
harmonious relations the managers and executive officers of companies 
than any work that the companies have entered upon during the twenty- 
one years of your organization. We have organized for this work, and 
at the present time have but a limited number of companies with us, but 
our doors are not closed; they stand wide open for the entrance of 
every organization that wants to join with us in this good work. We 
recognize the fact that we want associates in the business, and we 
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recognize every company that wants to come in as an associate and 
not as a rival, and we welcome them all. The information that we 
gather in the way of surveys and reports is open not only for the 
members of our Association, but for any underwriting organization 
that is interested with us in this work, and whatever organization is 
made here to carry it on should be in that spirit. Where there are a 
number of companies (and I believe there are to-day in this field 
such a number) ready to undertake this work, do what you can to 
shape your organization to give them room ; give them a place, let 
them do the work they want to do. If you shall adopt the plan that 
was adopted in New England, of selecting out a certain number from 
your organization to do this work, see to it that you select those who 
are not only enthusiastic in the work themselves, and are ready to 
enter upon it and devote time and thought to it, but also that they 
represent companies that are equally interested in this work ; and the/i 
when your organization is made, when these field men are combined 
together in consultation and conference, and bring together from their 
respective fields all the information they can gather on this particular 
line of business, see to it that there is nothing exclusive in your work ; 
that the information you gain, that the work you do, is for the benefit 
of the whole stock underwriting fi-aternity. As one company after 
another shall have their attention called to it, and the difficulties that 
are in the way, the prejudices that now stand as an obstacle are 
removed, and others express their willingness to join in the work, let 
the organization be elastic enough to take them all in, recognizing the 
fact that when you are engaged in this special work, you are in the 
work not for one company or one state, but you are doing the work 
for the entire stock fraternity not only of the West, but of our entire 
country. 

Mr. H. C. Eddy— 

I rise for the purpose of offering a vote of thanks for Mr. Shel- 
don's valuable paper. Before doing so, however, I beg the indul- 
gence of the gentlemen present for a few remarks myself, for the pur- 
pose of endorsing, in an humble way, what we have had the pleasure 
of listening to. It was my privilege many years ago, in my early days 
in this profession, to write policies in the very mutual companies to 
which Mr. Sheldon has alluded. At that time, and for several years 
later, it was within the grasp of stock companies, as he has truly said, 
to destroy the entire mutual system in New England. At the time, 
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when we insisted upon making the basis rate on a cotton mill one per 
cent., if we had consented to make it 75 cents it would have put a 
check upon the mutual system, which at that time was controlled by 
a body of nine companies only writing policies averaging $20,000 
apiece, but we said no. The first movement of the mutuals was to 
double their hne on the very risks they had been writing — hence writ- 
ing $40,000. They have since seen fit, by the stock companies 
staying away from that class of business, to write $60,000 lines. I 
think they are now writing $80,000, and one company writes a policy 
of twice that size on any one plant. If you will look over their list 
of policy-holders, while the gentleman is correct, perhaps, in speaking 
of two thousand plants thus covered, you will be surprised to find 
how small is the number of policy-holders, how small the number of 
moral hazards they have to manage. At that time New England, 
with its large manufacturing interests, was supplying the entire North- 
west with everything in the way of fabrics, boots and shoes, and all 
other commodities that went into our homes. The times have 
changed, however, and we are to-day erecting in this Western country 
a class of mills manufacturing fabrics, boots and shoes, and everything 
that we can consume out West here, of a style and with superior con- 
struction and appliances for protection that will fairly excel nine- 
tenths of the manufacturing plants in New England to-day, in my 
opinion. 

Now, we are called upon to look to the insurance protection 
that our companies can offer for this large and growing business in 
the West. It was my privilege a good many years ago to commence 
upon that very work Mr. Sheldon has called our attention to, and the 
present movement in New England to-day is the ripening of the 
efforts made by a few of us while I had the pleasure of living in New 
England. The results have been very satisfactory. There is this 
difference between the East and West, while considering this topic: 
In New England any plant which was insured in mutual companies 
was not rated pr thought of by stock companies; the Local Agent 
never had had a taste of the premiums thereon unless he happened to 
be the secretary of some mutual company and had some surplus lines 
to place in stock companies; but at the present time, on account of 
increased lines, there is no surplus to place in stock companies, it is 
all absorbed by mutuals. All new plants up to within two years, 
when properly equipped, went at once into this same line of mutual 
companies, so the agent never got the premium on them. To-day 
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this committee Mr. Sheldon speaks of, have control of seven hundred 
of those plants, many of them old plants that have been protected by 
mutuals for years; others that are entirely new establishments which, 
on account of their superior equipment, have been handled by this 
improvement committee. Now, we have had very little experience in 
our Western field with the owners of those plants, and such as we have 
had has not been entirely satisfactory in some sections. I do not lose 
sight, Mr. President, of the fact that we have in this Association 
respected members representing mutual companies, and I beg their 
indulgence, if I should say anything that will offend them. I do not 
mean any offense, but I do not wish to stand here and admit that the 
Western mutual companies as a class (there are a few very honorable 
exceptions) are conducted at all as the New England mutuals are. 
There competition is different entirely, and the business that has here- 
tofore been placed in those mutual companies may continue to be 
placed with them. They are not such risks as Mr. Sheldon has 
alluded to ; they are not fully, thoroughly equipped risks. We have 
made an effort in this Western field to place in the stock companies all 
such manufacturing plants as shall be thoroughly and fully equipped 
with fire protection. That effort has been crowned with some success. 

We have been laboring under a difficulty, which is now removed, to 
such an extent that those of us, the field men, who are interested in 
this topic (which to me is a most interesting one; the more you study it 
the more you will be interested in it, and when you become interested 
you will be with us in this effort we are now making to put these risks 
upon the books of stock companies) are much encouraged. We are 
starting on a new era in our manufacturing interests in the West. 
Those very Eastern companies, realizing the loss of premiums in the 
East, are already reaching out in the West, and I want to tell you, 
gentlemen, that they have already, in a few years' time, accumulated 
a premium of over $200,000 on our finest business in the West, with a 
loss of less than $13,000. Such of these risks as they have we hope 
now, with your assistance, to recover to the stock companies — such as 
would naturally go into that class of companies if we So not make the 
movement; we expect to keep and not let the East make rapid 
progress in this Western field in future. 

I tell you this address we have heard to-day is none too timely. 
We must wake up and do something if we would not be over-ridden 
by these Eastern mutuals, that come here with a very elegant record 
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running from twenty to thirty years, and at a cost to the insured of 26 
to 40 cents. 

Now, Mr. President, this Association is honored by the presence of 
one whose eminence in other walks of life was fitly recognized before 
he came to our chosen profession, but it is doubly honored when, as 
the president of one of the largest fire insurance companies, he pays a 
rare compliment to the Association in preparing and presenting for 
our education, as well as our pleasure, the masterly address which he 
has delivered at this, our Twenty-first Annual Meeting. Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved^ That the heartiest thanks of the individual members of the Fire 
Underwriters' Association of the Northwest are due, and they are hereby cordially 
tendered to Mr. George P. Sheldon, President of the Phenix Insurance Company, 
for the favor he has conferred upon us to-day. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 
Mr. Eddy- 
Mr. President, if it is not taking too much time from the other 
numbers on the programme, I trust that other gentlemen on the floor 
may be permitted an opportunity to speak on this topic, as we have 
in our Western field a good many gentlemen who are interested in 
this subject. I wish we might hear from Major Bliven. 

Major Bliven — 

Mr. President, I am not prepared at this short notice to take up a 
discussion on this very important topic. 

I yield to no one in the satisfaction .with which I have listened 
to the very able address by Mr. Sheldon, and I have been also very 
much interested by what Mr. Eddy said, but radical as I am in the 
line of improvement I am not yet prepared to go to the very extreme 
length which the gentlemen seem willing to in regard to a very radical 
reduction in the rate, because we have not yet reached that perfection 
of equipment in the West which will enable us to do it; we have not 
the data on which to base such a reduction. We have not yet raised 
our standard high enough to enable us to make that reduction of 
the rate which seems to be demanded. I am willing to raise the 
standard so high that we shall not require any basis rate, but charge 
for the hazards of the risk as we find them, which in my opinion will 
sooner or later give us an adequate rate. Reductions in rate should 
be based upon the cost of the reduction in the hazard — the cost to the 
assured {or the reduction of the hazard. We should not give 25 per 
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cent, of the premium, as we have done in some cases, for the removal 
of a single item of hazard. I remember very well, as chairman of a 
committee preparing a schedule for rating packing houses, that one of 
the sharpest criticisms that I had was from a valued friend on this 
floor, who said that the charge for one item of the hazard should be a 
figure which would be 25 per cent, of the entire premiums that would 
be received by the company for insurance on an average-sized plant. 
To a competent business man that would seem nonsensical, and yet 
it is one of those things which we ought to study and. make a closer 
calculation than that. 

I am ready to go quite as far as any one in what might be called — 
shall I say schedule rating ? — on any of these risks. Most of you know 
that I am a strong advocate of that method of rating, and I think that 
in the West, with all due deference to Mr. Sheldon, we could antedate 
him in this respect several years. Some of the manufacturing risks in 
New England were rated by a gentleman of this city many years ago, 
and I have in my library his methods of rating, that were practiced 
long before many of us present entered into the insurance business, 
so that it is no new thing. When we can get buildings put up in 
accordance with a building law similar to that of England, and can 
enforce such a law in this country, it will then be time enough for us 
to make the extreme reductions which those who advocate improve- 
ment in these risks are willing to do, and then I am sure we in the 
West will not be very far behind our Eastern friends in our efforts to 
secure improvements in the construction or equipment of special 
hazard risks. 

The President — 

Have any other gentlemen any remarks to make on the subject ? 

Mr. Eddy — 

Can we not hear from Mr. Bourne, if he is in the room ? 

Mr. Bourne — 

I think it would be better that I say nothing this afternoon, as I 
am down for a paper to-morrow, and I have already been warned 
that my paper is so long I would better cut out half of it. At the 
same time it seems to me that we should gauge the measure of our 
rate for underwriting in the West by the time that our special hazards 
have been approaching the standard established so long ago in the 
East. 
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Mr. Eddy very truly said our hazards are improving. The people 
who are coming here and bringing with them their money — as is 
evidenced by the Grant Locomotive Works, and other concerns 
coming here very fast — are not gomg to be behind the most valuable 
suggestions which may be offered in the way of building their plants 
and equipping them to prevent a large measure of fire loss, and for 
this reason I think we will find that we have a great many more of 
the better class of special hazards out here. At the same time, I have 
a good many points of that kind to raise to-morrow, so I will say no 
more to-day. 

The President — 

At this Twenty-first Annual Meeting it seems appropriate that 
some recognition should be made of the early days of the Association, 
its trials and triumphs, and no one can tell those as well as one of the 
original members of the Association, Mr. Thomas H. Smith, who 
needs no introduction from me. 

REMINISCENCES. 

Mr. Smith— 
Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Fire Underwriters' 

Association of the Northwest. 

When your President asked me to furnish a paper for this meeting 
of the Association I thought to myself, what can I tell them that has 
not been better told already. Adjustments, rates, depreciations, 
values, how to do and how not to do, have been gone over until he 
who runs may read. What is there left for one of the ordinary lay- 
men to take up that will be interesting and serve to at least please, if 
riot to instruct. In thinking it over I could see nothing that seemed 
within my reach. But the suggestion came one day, why not take a 
backward view and see what we have done and what we have been. 
It is claimed the Association does not have the interest it formerly 
did, but each year brings a good attendance, and though the faces 
change the numbers hold good. Many of those formerly seen here, 
and now rarely seen, are not absent from lack of interest but a change 
of duties which prevents attendance as closely as formerly, and in 
truth many of them still watch our proceedings with a keen interest 
borne of friendship for this organization, too deeply rooted in their 
hearts to be removed. This is nominally the twenty-first annual 
meeting. Practically, we are twenty-one years of age, and we should 
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be as a man grown ; we should feel strong, and that we are now " a 
permanent fixture." But with all this it may not be uninteresting to 
the older members to take a retrospective glance to the days of 
infancy and revive old memories ; to the younger members, to know 
something of the early days of the Association and those who com- 
posed it. 

We are told the records are growing rare and cannot be had, as the 
few of us who have taken pains to keep them value them too highly 
to take any chances of their being lost or strayed. I do know of one 
set of the first ten meetings or so which is for sale, but complete sets 
of these meetings are hard to be obtained, as I know by trying. 

As I write I have before me the first initial step, which was a cir- 
cular letter on a half- note sheet. It remarks that the business of fire 
insurance is in a state of "utter demoralization," and it has been 
deemed advisable to call a meeting of Special, Supervising, Adjusting 
and State Agents at Dayton, O., February 22, 187 1, to take into 
account the situation and devise a remedy. It asks that the following 
be taken under consideration : 

"Are Local Boards practicable, say agents, to form their own rates and organi- 
zation when under written bond to adhere to square rates as fixed. Supervisors to 
require regularity, refusal to reinsure or co-insure, and delinquent superior to be 
reported to this organization, who shall by circular advise all insurance companies 
of the breach of good faith. The several insurance companies to agree to discharge 
any Special who shall be found to have evaded or in any way broken conditions as 
fixed. Will above, or any modification of it, do any good ? Adjustments, prosecu- 
tions. Necessity for two- thirds rule." 

This is not dated, and we can only judge of the time of its issuance 
by the fact that it called for the meeting Feb. 22, 187 1. Some things 
suggested therein have come about. Local Boards have been proven 
practicable when the companies themselves backed them up and 
insisted upon their agents adhering strictly to the rules and rates. It 
is still, however, a Utopian idea for any company to discharge a 
Special Agent for " evasion " or " breaking of conditions as fixed," 
so be it the company secure a new risk with its attendant premium. 
The advice of the old man lo his son was " get money honestly if you 
can, but get it." Sometimes it seems as though the son had secured 
a position with an insurance company and was honoring his father. 

It may be of interest to note who made this call and what is 
known of them at the present time. 

First is the name of W. F. Fox, then State Agent of the Putnam 
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of Hartford for Ohio, now connected with the Union at Chicago. 
His fidelity to this Association has been constant and intense, and he 
has always been ready in any emergency to give it substantial aid, 
and to advance its interests even at a personal sacrifice. 

George K. Snyder, then General Agent New York Underwriters' 
Agency in the West. After a faithful service with them he took hold 
. with his well-known push to further the interest of one of them who 
decided to go alone — the Niagara — and after seeing that well estab- 
lished in his field he retired some years ago and now takes life as 
easily as one of his earnest, active turn of mind could be expected to. 

Levi Geiger, Adjuster ^Etna Insurance Co. When I last saw 
him he was practising law in Urbana, Ohio, where he has long 
resided. I am much mistaken though if he did not have a few ^tna 
policies in his office ready to fill up for the accommodation of his 
friends when they insisted. 

J. J. Berne, then with the Andes, now connected with the 
Traders of Chicago, but still one of our number and usually to be 
found on hand promptly when our meetings convene. 

J. P. Vance, then with the Insurance Co. of North America for 
Ohio, is now General Agent of the Hamburg-Bremen at Cincinnati. 

Wm. Preston, State Agent of the Security Insurance Co. for Indi- 
ana. This is a misprint for J. R. Preston, who has since been with the 
Continental, the Western of Toronto, and an orange grove in Florida, 
but at the present time an independent Adjuster in Chicago. 

W. P. Howlett, Adjuster, Niles, Michigan. Later he was Com- 
pact Manager at Minneapolis, and by a recent paper I see still hard 
at it in Washington and Oregon for the Continental.. 

M. V. B. Young, then with the Enterprise of Cincinnati, but since 
deceased. Of the date I am uncertain, but his name appears in our 
first " In Memoriam " list which was published with the Proceedings 
of the twelfth meeting. At that time there were but thirteen names 
thereon — a small mortality list up to that time. At the time of his 
death Mr. Young was connected with the Commerce of Albany. 

D. H. Young, then with the Security in Ohio. Since then I have 
known him as a Local Agent and attorney for claimants in Ohio, 
but have not seen him for some years. I am informed that he was 
not long since, and I presume still is, if living, practicing law at Nor- 
walk, Ohio. 

E. Wakeman, then General Agent of the International, now an 
independent Adjuster in New York City. 
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E. G. D. Holden, then with the Andes, now at the head of a pros- 
perous Local Agency in Grand Rapids, Mich. 

J. J. Shippard, Assistant Secretary of the Cleveland Insurance Co., 
although not now connected with the insurance business, known to all 
of you who visit Cleveland as the same genial Jack Shippard as then. 

J. S. Reed, then State Agent for Ohio of the Security of New York 
and Merchants of Hartford, now and for many years a banker at 
Marion, Ohio. I have not seen him for years, but one who recently 
saw him says his hair is as black, his eye as bright and his form as 
erect as when he signed the call. Mr. Reed, it will be remembered, 
was our first President. 

C. W. Marshall, State Agent for Ohio of the Home of New York. 
After a long service with them he thought it advisable to retire and 
enjoy a well-earned rest. During the past year, while visiting Denver 
for his wife's health, to whom he was tenderly attached, he was taken 
with pneumonia and died after a brief illness. 

Geo. W. Adams, then with the Lorillard, now an independent 
Adjuster in this city, and another one who started with us whose inter- 
est in the Association has never flagged. 

J. M. Dresser, then with the Merchants of Hartford, now in 
abstracts, real estate and loans at La Fayette, Indiana, and no doubt 
getting rich. 

A. C. Blodget, then Adjuster for the Home Insurance Co. of New 
York and Franklin Insurance Co. of Philadelphia, now engaged in 
the practice of law in Detroit. 

H. H. Walker, then State Agent for the Home of New York in 
Indiana, now Secretary of their farm department in this city. 

Jacob Peetrey, then General Agent of the Home Insurance Co. 
of Columbus, Ohio, now with the Fire Association of Philadelphia in 
Ohio and Indiana. Another charter member, so to speak, whose main 
change seems to be that he grows younger as the years roll round. 

J. A. Daniels, then with the Hartford in Ohio. His connection 
seems to have been kept up with the Association till the fifth annual 
meeting. About this time he removed to Canada, where he became 
interested in the petroleum fields, remaining there until his death 
early in 1889; 

Edward Henry, then with the Yonkers of New York, now in the 
local business at Las Vegas, New Mexico. 

R. S. Sayres, then and now with the Home of New York. 

These were the men who thought out the Northwestern Associa- 
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tion. These were the men who fathered it, as it were, and though not 
signing the circular (as godfather at the christening, for he was chair- 
man of the first meeting), should be recorded in this connection the 
name of Chas. E. Bliven, who gives each year tangible evidence of the 
deep interest he feels in .the Association. 

It is a curious fact that the names of but two gentlemen appear in 
the list who then were and to-day are connected with the same com- 
pany. Another interesting fact is that of sixteen companies which are 
represented on the list, ten are out of the field — nine of them having 
wound up and one of them doing no agency business now. 

I have given the names of these signers in full, for so few of these 
circulars are extant now that it is interesting to have the list pre- 
served. Of that called meeting came this organization, a modest half 
sheet of letter paper being ample for the report, which is a decided 
contrast to the present handsome volume we issue each year, com- 
prising from 200 to 300 pages. 1 have one of these original half-sheet 
reports, as well as the first circular referred to above, and it is pleasant 
once in a while to look them over and compare with now. At a later 
date the Proceedings of the first three meetings were printed in one 
small pamphlet, and even then 51 pages covered the whole. These 
reports were not made by a stenographer, but were noted down by 
the Secretary, who had his hands full in those days. Major Bliven 
was elected Secretary at the first meeting, and for many years he was 
re-elected until he declined further to serve. 

The first meeting at the Phillips House, Dayton, seems to have had 
but few more than the signers of the circular present, but at the second 
meeting, which was held in the Representatives' Hall, as then used at 
IndianapoHs, a much larger number appears in the record. At this 
meeting a constitution was adopted, with appropriate by-laws. The 
third regular meeting was held in Detroit in July, 1872, and at this 
time there was no special President's address as now, but instead a 
long report from the executive committee. From this we learn that in 
March, 1872, Ohio formed a State Board, which is claimed in the 
report to have been the first of its kind. It seems to me this is an 
error, still it may be correct. The next month (April) the National 
Board reorganized, then came State Boards in Michigan, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, Missouri, etc. All these are referred to and the report 
foreshadows the idea of centralization that became so predominant 
later. It is interesting to note the evils complained of in this report. 
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and to compare them with those of the present day. Some of them 
are given as follows : 

Mrsf — Lack of care and uniformity in writing policies. 

Second — Granting permission for other insurance without notice. 

Third — Granting extra privileges without extra charge. 

Fourth — Hasty adjustment and payment of losses. 

Of the first evil complained of there has been an improvement and 
this Association is entitled to a full share of credit therefor, as the cases 
where now a lack of uniformity causes trouble are very few, one good 
reason for it being that the good fellowship fostered by the mingling 
together in this Association and in the State Boards has encouraged 
us to harmonize our differences, and when we do find this lack of 
concurrency, to make an amicable and equitable agreement whereby 
the different contracts involved may be resolved into a practical con- 
. currency. From the second evil, however, we are still suffering, and it 
seems a very wintry day with icicles in the grate when a few thousand 
dollars' worth of property cannot be insured for more than its value, 
particularly in the larger places. This always was, still is, and always 
will be with us till the companies take the matter up and assert their 
authority to limit the amount granted. At present they seem to have 
a full realization of the evil, but dislike to exercise the authority. In 
fact, when called for sometimes the action of the assured and of the 
Local Agent would seem to indicate that the company had no 
authority in the matter, and were like a friend of mine whose wife 
and oldest son had some disagreement in regard to some household 
arrangement. Finally the son said, " Well, let it go until father comes 
home; he has some sense." Here the youngest scion of the house- 
hold thought it time he was heard and remarked, " Yes, father has 
got the sense all right, but he has no authority." It seems to be an 
evil that has been with us so long that we are accustomed to it and 
accept it as regular. The words of Pope have a closer application 
than they ought : 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen, 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

The third, granting extra privileges without extra charge, is another 
evil that seems to be still with us, and we have lightning clauses, 
coal-oil permits, vacancy permits, carpenters' risks, gasoline-stove per- 
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mits on the one hand and close rates on the other, and the index- 
finger apparently points to the time when the tornado clause also 
will be added, even if not already done. A Local Agent recendy 
asked me the rate on a church for $40,000 insurance. Church in the 
country, shingle roof, warmed by hot-air furnace, and if I know any- 
thing about insurance worth 3 per cent, for five years for the fire and 
lightning risk easily. Yet he told me I did not know anything of 
insurance, and I thought not when he said he was offered 2)4 per 
cent, for five years for fire, lightning and tornado. 

When will it end at this rate ? 

The fourth, hasty adjustment and payment of losses. Perhaps we 
had better not discuss this. We all know that we never do ; oh no, 
of course not. But it is done all the same, always of course by " the 
other fellow," but we are sometimes compelled reluctantly to follow 
suit. How it makes us groan to do so, and we long for the time when 
we alone can have the right to pay while the rest must wait. I know 
of but one word of advice that will apply in all cases, and that is, 
" Physician, heal thyself." 

Another evil complained of and reform called for therein is stated 
as " Protection against the alarming encroachments and requirements 
of mortgages by refusing clauses in policies which in the present state 
of judicial decisions have a tendency to make the insurance absolute." 
In this direction, as the Irishman would say, we have made progress 
backward, and the riders called for and granted now in many cases 
are far beyond any dreamed of then. These are only a few of the 
reforms suggested in the report. There are a number of others, but I 
only quote these for a sample of the then recognized evils. 

At this meeting (3d) the National Board influence began to pre- 
dominate, and near the end of the meeting a resolution was passed to 
adjourn to the i8th of September at Chicago. Of this Chicago meet- 
ing I will speak again. A resolution " is adopted unanimously," the 
records say, " that no reporter be admitted to the meeting at Chicago." 
Somewhat changed now, and we are glad to see the reporters. How 
many of you remember this "supplementary session of the third 
regular meeting " and have reports thereof? A somewhat hasty 
glance through the library copy of the Proceedings of our meetings 
failed to disclose it. Is it possible the Association itself even does not 
have it? The meeting was held at the West Side Opera House, 
Chicago. The constitution and by-laws were revised, and state that 
the organization " shall be known as the Association of the Northwest, 
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auxiliary to the National Board of Fire Underwriters." Now, having 
been made auxiliary thereto the Board began to show its hand in 
suggesting a division, and the proposition was made to divide up the 
Association into two — one to be known as the " Interior," comprising 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan, and one of the " Northwest," 
comprising Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. This was referred to a committee, who made a majority report 
against it and a strong minority report in its favor. The majority 
report carried by a vote of 27 to 14, and the Association maintained 
its entirety. 

That these meetings attended closely to business seems evident by 
the record, as they met at 9 a. m., adjourned at half-past 12, then 
again from 2 until half-past 5, and then an evening session, which the 
record shows adjourned at 11 p. m. In those days there were no 
scientific experiments to please and instruct, or brilliant descriptions 
of travel with illustrations. The change reminds one of the New 
England churches of to-day as compared with Puritanic times, when 
the services lasted all day and the sermons were from two and a half 
to four hours long. Now, as a modern Solomon has aptly put it in 
regard to sermons, "if a man has bored forty minutes and can't 
strike oil it is a sign he has a poor auger or is boring in the wrong 
place." That I prefer the present way in both cases (and I suppose 
the most of you do) goes without saying, and I only instance it by way 
of contrast. 

The next meeting was in Milwaukee in 1873, and we here have 
the first President's address as such. At that time the Secretary also 
made a report, which was nearly as long as the President's address 
and had much meat in it. At this session the President and Secretary 
were instructed to employ a stenographer, and the result is shown by 
the report growing from 35 to 105 pages. It is noteworthy here that* 
the committee who had charge of the correspondence with the 
National Board say it has been very limited owing to the fact that the 
State Boards are doing the work. How that work seems to have been 
appreciated will appear later on. 

On the record of this Milwaukee meeting the word " annuaV first 
occurs, and this is called on the published report the Fourth Annual 
Meeting. If those who cannot cipher out how this is the twenty-first 
annual meeting, when we started in 187 1, will not go back of 1873, 
they can make it come out all right. At this time the next place of 
meeting was made St. Louis, but it was subsequently changed at the 
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request of the Underwriters* Association of the South to Louisville, 
Ky., and the time made earlier than July, the meeting convening on 
the third Wednesday of May, 1874. I will come to this meeting after 
a little. Before getting too far away from them let us see who they 
were that were prominent in these early meetings, who wrote the 
papers, who took part in the discussions. I can only touch upon the 
names, but they will serve to start a train of thought for some of you. 

Dresser, already spoken of, Cressy of Des Moines, then of the 
Continental, later secretary of a " prairie feline," he seems to have 
dropped out of sight since the Chicago Herald published his biog- 
raphy some" three years ago. Walker, Owens, Marshall, Wiltsie, and 
so on, at the first two. Then at Detroit, Judge Cary, Jos. M. Rogers, 
W. R. Kerr, H. A. Glassford, W. M. Forbes, H. H. Walker, J. C. 
Cochran, are names appearing prominent. At Milwaukee, Judge 
Cary, C. E. Bliven, J. S. Harris, L. R. Morris, J. A. Daniels, Wiltsie, 
Seiders, CoUier, Plaister, H. S. Durand, Walter Lewis, R. S. Critchell, 
Witkowsky, Lumbard, are names signed to committee reports, and 
many of them no doubt are unfamiliar to-day. Harris, Lewis, Lum- 
bard, Wiltsie, Morris, Collier, have joined the silent majority. Many 
of them had closed their connection with the Association for some 
time prior to their deaths, and that is the reason their names do not 
appear in the " In Memoriam " column, it having been a rule not to 
put names there of any who were not members at the time of their 
death. Of those participating in the discussions, Geo. M. Lyon, J. 
O. Wilson, Major Hosford, Judge Cary, H. N. Chittenden, P. P. 
Heywood, C. H. Ford, Jno. C. Paige, C. H. Case, L S. Blackwelder, 
seem to have been among the leaders, and here Judge Potter first 
appears on the stage. To carry on the simile he has had an outside 
front seat ever since, and has devoted himself to the Association heart 
and soul. Thos. S. Chard took an active part, and the paper of C. H. 
Case on " Forms of Policies " was one of the first of the many valuable 
papers we now have on record that render them of such permanent 
value. It is good reading to-day, so is Wiltsie's report on the average 
or co-insurance clause. These were our pioneer papers, so to speak, 
but, unlike most pioneers, as we look back at them we find them to be 
fully equal in finish and polish to our later papers. 

The fifth annual meeting took place as planned at Louisville, 
May 20th and 21st, 1874, and the Association of the South held their 
meeting at the same time at the Gault House. Both Associations in 
joint meeting listened to an address from E. A. Hewitt, of blessed 

(5) 
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memory, then editor of the Chronicle at New York. Later in the day 
both Associations sat down to a banquet at the Louisville Hotel, 
tendered by the Louisville Local Board, which, I believe, is the oldest 
Local Board in the country. The genial Kentuckians fully sustained 
their well-merited reputation as entertainers, and both by precept and 
example showed us how best to avoid the evil effects of an over-con- 
sumption of Ohio River water. At this meeting a strong delegation 
from the National Board was present — Stephen Crowell, A. F. Will- 
marth, E. A. Walton and General Agent Montgomery. By this time 
the National Board, in its process of centralization, had practically 
ordered the disbandment of the State Boards. They were discharged 
from further work and Special Agents of the National Board appointed, 
who devoted all their time to Board matters. It had created quite a 
good deal of feeling among those who had labored long and earnestly 
to bring about the good results achieved, and this might well be termed 
a peace committee who took this opportunity to try and overcome 
this feeling and smooth over the unpleasantness while not receding 
from their position. 

In view of the situation the question of perpetuity of the North- 
western Association was deemed of doubtful expediency, so much so 
that a committee was appointed to consider this matter as well as the 
State Boards. They finally made a report that the Association be 
continued and that the State Boards keep up their form of organization 
and hold their meetings at the same time. This Association did, thus 
making this the Main Circus ^nd the State Boards side shows, so to 
speak. As most of you know, the State Boards never did hold any 
meetings that way and the recent and present very efficient State 
Board organizations of the West have come up since then and are 
mainly due to the field men themselves. 

At the Louisville meeting, the representatives of the Insurance 
Press were, I think, first admitted to our meetings, as well as the 
representatives of the local papers; one great argument for the 
admission of the Insurance Press being, that as Mr. Hewitt was ex- 
pected to address the Association it would be inconsistent not to admit 
him. It was finally agreed to admit the representatives of the Insur- 
ance Press ; then came the question of the local press, and the chair- 
man declared the motion lost, but on a division being called for they 
were admitted by a vote of i6 to 14. Mr. Hewitt's address being 
before both Associations it was not published as part of our proceed- 
ings, but was published in a separate pamphlet. If one commences 
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quoting it is hard to stop, so I will only quote his description of the 
growth of the contract : 

Within the past fifty years insurance has developed from a simple agreement 
among merchants to an elaborate science full of the technicalities and new condi- 
tions growing out of the amplifications of business. What was once a plain and 
simple contract has grown into that monster of ingenious tortuosities and marvel of 
elastic complexities called a "Fire Insurance Policy." 

The address was a notable one, and it is to be regretted that it does 
not form a part of our records. As we look back to this meeting it 
seems a long time, but it left with many of us pleasant memories, and 
many pleasant acquaintances were formed there that served to make 
it specially noteworthy. One reminiscence I have particularly of 
Jno. E. Owens, the actor, who was then playing in Louisville, coming 
in after the theater was over with his friend, Mr. Hewitt, and meeting 
some eight or ten of us in a social way. Those who composed that 
little coterie will never forget that two hours' merriment. Both Mr. 
Hewitt and Mr. Owens were at their best and made the occasion one 
to be remembered, and marked as a red-letter occasion. 

At this time the place of the next meeting was named as Toledo, 
but during the year it was deemed best to change that, and the sixth 
annual meeting was held at the Palmer House in this city in Septem- 
ber, 1875. T^i^ meeting lasted three days, and was one of our best 
both in point of numbers attending and the interest taken by them, 
and the quality of the papers prepared. At this meeting, too, a new 
constitution and by-laws were adopted. The first had been adopted 
at Dayton and elaborated at Indianapolis. Another one at the sup- 
plementary session of the third meeting in Chicago in 1872, to fit the 
National Board wishes, and now, the National Board having prac- 
tically dropped us like a squeezed lemon, it seemed a good time for 
revision and the new one left out all reference to the National Board 
except to make their Special Agents eligible to membership by virtue 
of their position. Here for the first time is named the Fire Under- 
writers' Association of the Northwest. This constitution and by-laws 
are similar in many respects to the present by-laws. At the meeting 
next year, 1876, a movement was made to report certain amendments 
of the constitution, and referred to a committee, who reported favor- 
ably upon them, whereby the Association would practically assert its 
connection with the National Board. This was championed by some 
of the strong friends of the Board and opposed by those who felt that 
the National Board had now no claim upon the Association as an 
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adjunct directly, and one of the stormiest times resulted I ever remem- 
ber in the history of the Association. It was finally referred back to a 
committee to report at the next meeting in 1877, but when that time 
came around the National Board had ceased to be an active power 
and the committee never reported. By this time (September, 1877) 
not alone the State Boards but Local Boards as well had disbanded 
and all was chaos. Mr. Heywood, who was on the standing com- 
mittee of Local Boards, excused the lack of a report by saying that " it 
seemed an inopportune time to discuss them — too late for criticisms 
or compliments and too soon for epitaphs." A. J. Waters, in his 
remarks upon them, delivered as an eulogy, closed as follows. In 
view of later events it shows his clear j)erceptions in a very marked 
degree. 

There was a principle in them that we shall never lose sight of, and there are 
members on the floor of this house that will see the time when those grand old 
principles will be resurrected throughout this country, but until then we pronounce 
the eulogium over the Local Boards and say " Rest in Peace." 

This was followed by the reading of their doxology by the late 
Thos. Underwood, then of La Fayette, Ind.: 

Not a sound was heard, not a word about rates, 
As its corpse to the graveyard we hurried; 
Not a Sjiecial was there to howl with despair, 
O'er the spot where our late Board was buried. 

Slowly and surely we laid it down, 
The rate-book placed closely beside it, 
We buried it deep and there let it sleep, 
Where the National Board can ne'er find it. 

Since that time this Association has felt itself just about as gopd as 
the National Board, and has probably wielded as good an influence. 
But while on the question of Boards let it be recorded that the Western 
Union, which has been such a power for good, would have hardly been 
formed when it was but for the pronounced stand taken by this body 
at its tenth annual meeting, which gave the managers who compose 
the Union an earnest of co-operation in an endeavor to improve the 
situation and bring order out of chaos. And though some of them 
thought for awhile they could manage without the field men it became 
evident they could not, and to use the expression of Mr. Willmarth at 
the Louisville meeting, the " nurses were called in " and the result is 
the present very efficient State Boards and the largest number of rated 
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towns and good working Local Boards in proportion to the number of 
agency towns ever known in the history of Fire Underwriting in the 
West. 

But we are straying away from the eighth annual meeting, which, 
as 1 think 1 remarked, was held in Chicago, and from that time 
they have been uniformly held here, it being found that a larger num- 
ber could be gotten together here than anywhere else ; hence the 
rotary character of the meeting place was abandoned. At the eighth 
meeting still another constitution and by-laws was prepared, but it was 
postponed from time to time till 1882, when one was finally adopted 
which, with some amendments, was retained until 1886, when the fact 
of our incorporation made a new arrangement needed and the present 
l)y-laws were adopted. 

This brief reference to the early days, imperfect as it is and 
made up so largely of (juotations, may not seem worthy of your time 
and mine, yet it is well sometimes to pause in the onward rush and 
push long enough to take a look back along the track. It serves 
to show us how we have changed and we can perhaps better realize 
how we have grown in some ways, if not in all. That some are 
inclined to sneer at our work is true ; that we are as a body politic in 
the insurance world without direct power or absolute authority, is also 
true ; but the indirect influence of this Association is much larger than 
a good many realize or have an idea of, and I know these meetings^ 
now are watched closely with a deep interest l)y those who seek to 
keep abreast of the times as giving an index of the situation in the 
field from those who have the most intimate knowledge thereof. You 
may say these are not reminiscences; they tend that way, however. 
There is a story so old that it may well be called a reminiscence, that 
of the church attendant " who went to scoff and remained to pray," 
and so some of us looking back " lang syne " can see the same thing 
with this Association, and see a friendly feeling and respect for it from 
some who years ago seemed to entertain a very different view of it. 
When one takes a calm and dispassionate resume of what has been 
done by this body it does seem as though they must admit that it has 
a proud record back of it, and that record furnishes a good earnest for 
a future that it will in no wise detract from the past. While our work 
may have changed it is none the less valuable, and I look on my set of 
the reports of this Association as one of my most valuable library 
adjuncts. I had recent occasion to look at Waters' article on the 
adjustment of building losses. Why, it's a volume in itself. 
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To many of you, as these meetings are recalled, will come memories 
of other things than those touched on here— of acquaintances made, 
of friendships formed, of good times had in a social way in the genial 
fellowship of those who perhaps you seldom meet except at these 
times. And then will come the thought that some who participated 
in them are not with us to-day and do not now say " Here !" to any 
earthly roll-call, but remembering that we need not count them lost 
but with the gentle Quaker poet of New England say that — 

We have friends in spirit land, 
Not shadows in a shadowy band, 
Not others but themselves are they ; 
And still we think of them the same, 
As when the Master's summons came ; 
Their change the holy mornlight breaking, 
Upon the dream-worn sleeper waking, 
A change from twilight into day. 

Hence while on this subject of reminiscence it would seem not 
inappropriate to make a special reference to those who have gone 
before, and in making a beginning I do not feel that I can better do it 
than by resorting again to quotation. In 1881 Mr. Cornell, in speak- 
ing of the death of A. J. Waters, summed them up as follows : 

Let us call the roll of those who honored this Association in their lives, and 
being dead this Association can best honor itself by keeping green their memory. 
First, the genial Forbes ; the courtly Lumbard ; long suffering, patient Morris ; 
the polished Wessenberg ; the jovial Keller ; honest Jno. Sewall ; the sprightly 
Young ; the gentle Nieman ; big-hearted Phil. Euler ; the faithful Bissell ; the 
brilliant Hewitt ; and now he whose name was mentioned as the text for these 
remarks. 

But since that time the list has grown and now we add : The 
urbane, dignified Ashworth ; John Atwood, friendly and modest ; 
Barry, alert and ready in his work, and willing always to do more than 
his share despite his infirmity ; Fred Burt, whose sun set ere yet it was 
noon ; Chittenden, who coming among us a stranger, won all hearts 
by his kindly courtesy ; Geo. C. Clarke, the polished gentleman fight- 
ing for life against odds for years and making a noble battle ; Coombe, 
another one of the early called ; Geo. Cooke, around whose name so 
many pleasant memories cluster; Cornell himself, astute, witty, clear- 
headed, ever ready with his pen or in debate, lying down to sleep to 
waken on the other shore ; Cunninghame, always so polite and pleasant 
to meet; Tom Underwood, whom we all loved so well; Travis, 
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bravely facing the dread foe with the full consciousness of the sudden 
summons that would be his and meeting it with heroic fortitude; Geo. 
D. Gould, bluff, staunch, nervy to the last; J. S. Harris, keeping up 
his courage and struggling along until the tired body could no longer 
contain the dauntless spirit ; Hough, with his sad end, murmuring a 
last word for the loved ones at home; Judge Spalding, whose heart 
was wrapped up in this Association; Col. Johnson, beloved and 
respected by all who knew him ; Ed. Rice, kind and cheery, retaining 
his wonderful clearness of perception to the last of his long sickness, 
and bidding his family a last adieu as calmly as though starting on a 
trip ; Walter Lewis, honest and true as steel ; Dr. Morse and his friend, 
and oft-time companion Preston, both dying in the field with the har- 
ness on ; Abbey, conscientious to a fault, if such be possible. And 
though not a member at the time of his death, the name of Ben Vemor 
will always awaken a host of pleasant memories to all who were 
honored with his friendship, and who that knew him was not his 
friend ? This brings us down to the past year's record. Of these your 
President has already spoken, and I name them here only to keep the 
list complete : J. B. Bennett, the Dean of Fire Underwriters in the 
West; C. W. Marshall, already mentioned in this paper; Daniel 
Schultz, of Milwaukee; J. M. Whitehead and F. B. Hosmer, of 
Chicago ; and W. T. Clarke, of Des Moines. 

Thus we have the roll. How many pleasant recollections come 
crowding up as the names are called. They have left us their record 
in the memories we have of them which may well serve to stimulate 
us to emulate their virtues, and strive that we also may be regretted 
when gone and leave the world better for our having lived in it. As 
we close these reminiscences and look back upon the past with its 
regrets, and then casting a look to the future with its hopes, let us each 
for himself make the words of the " genial autocrat " our own, and in 
our own lives strive to fulfill them : 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul ! 

As the swift seasons roll, 

Leave thy low vaulted past. 

Let each new temple nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven, with a dome more vast, 

'Till thou at length art free, 

lycaving thine outgrown shell by Life's unresting sea. 

After the applause following Mr. Smith's paper had sub- 
sided, Major Bliven said : 
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REPORT OF COMMITIEE TO NOMINATE DIRECTORS. 

Vour committee to whom was referred the nomination of directors 
to serve the Association for the coming year beg leave to nominate the 
following as such directors : 

E. L. Allen, Assistant Manager Royal Insurance Co. 

R. M. BrcKMAN,(ieneral Agent Rhode Island Underwriters' Asso- 
ciation. 

Ralph Crablk, Special Agent Orient Insurance Co. 

H. C. Eddy, Resident Secretary Commercial Union Assurance Co. 

H. P. (iRAV, State Agent New York Underwriters' Agency. 

Jacob Pektrev, State Agent Fire Association, Phila. 

C. W. Potter, Adjuster ^]tna Insurance Co. 

P. A. Montgomery, Secretary Western Manufacturers' Mutual. 

Byron (J. Stark, State Agent Niagara Fire Insurance Co. 

J. H. Caswkll, Adjuster (iermania Fire Insurance Co. 

Thomas H. Smith, Adjuster North British & Mercantile Insur-' 
ance Co. 

J. C. (tRiffiths, State Agent Home Insurance Co. of New York. 

Wm. M. Wright, S])ecial Agent American Fire Insurance Co., Phila. 



REPORT OF COMMHTEE ON THE DEATH OF 
CHARLES W. MARSHALL. 

Vour committee to whom was referred that portion of the Presi- 
dent's address relating to the death of C. W. Marshall, beg leave to 
report as follows : 

As we recall those who for twenty years mingled with us and have 
aided us with their advice and counsel, here, there and everywhere in 
the field of duty, seeking the best results for the interest in hand and 
as well for this great cause at large, each face becomes the embodi-. 
ment of all the (qualities of the character it represents. In this galaxy 
of character all faces are full of life, though many have long since died. 
There are faces that in emergencies give assurance that contingent 
obstacles will be easily and wisely mastered — faces that indicate pa- 
tience, diplomatic prudence and untiring industry. Such a face lives 
in our minds to-day as we sadly strive to ])lace a suitable memorial to 
Charles W. Marshall in the records of this Association. 
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Charles W. Marshall was born at Belchertown, Mass., December 
2ist, 1823, ^^^ while quite young his family moved to New York 
State, where he finished his education in a collegiate institution at 
(iouvemeur, N. Y. In 1846 he engaged in business as a dry goods 
merchant at Watertown, continuing that business until 1854, when his 
health failed him. Retiring from that business he moved to La Crosse, 
Wis., engaging in the insurance business. In 1855 he was elected 
City Clerk, and the next year to the office of Police Justice — z. very 
important office in the early days of La Crosse. In 1859 he was 
elected State Senator, which office he held for two years with great 
credit and honor, and at the same time conducted the leading insur- 
ance agency at La Crosse. In 1866 he was selected by the Home 
Insurance Company of New York and induced by them to take 
charge of the then most important State in the West, from an insur- 
ance point of view — that of Ohio — which position he assumed, and 
remained in charge until he retired from business July ist, 1886. 

C. W. Marshall was one of the few, as the history of this Associa- 
tion shows, who met at Dayton, O., in February, 187 1, when its organ- 
ization was effected, and was elected its President at the fifth annual 
meeting. 

Mr. Marshall died at Denver, Colo., February 19th, 1896, in the 
67th year of his age. The history of this Association bears frequent 
testimony of his active and valuable service to the cause of under- 
writing. In the field there was no one more congenial, considerate 
and courteous ; always the same, he made no enemies ; candid and de- 
liberate in expressing his opinions, he made few if any mistakes, which 
made him welcome and gave him great influence wherever he went. 

The members of this Association who came in contact with him 
need no memorial to recall his estimable qualities, and we could bring 
no higher tribute than to hang upon your walls and place upon your 
history the living picture painted by himself upon the minds of his 
friends and associates during his twenty years' active, successful and 
honorable service as an underwriter. 

He was a noble Christian gentleman, adorning all the walks of 
life, and his example for ability, probity and success in his business, 
and of courtesy, charity and usefulness in social circles, is one that we 
can remember with pride and affection. God bless his memory and 
keep it green in our hearts. (Signed) GEO. W. ADAMS, 

J. PEETREY, 
(JEO. M. LYON, 

Chicago, nth September, 1890. Committee. 
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Remarks by C. K. Bliven — 

Mr. President: When 1 came into the field of fire underwriting 
1 brought with me experience in other vocations, which has since 
been of great service to me in my subsecjuent work, but at the outset 
I became painfully aware of my lack of that peculiar technique so 
difficult to attain and yet so necessary in our work, and the absence 
of which renders our business so difficult to be understood by those 
with whom we are daily brought in contact. 

Among those who took me by the hand and clothed me with 
that of which I was most in need, was he who is the subject of our 
memorial to-day. To Marshall, Waters, Sewall, Nye and others who 
have passed away, as well as Reed, Blodget, Snyder, now retired from 
the field, and others still living, 1 owe a debt of gratitude for the 
service they rendered me when 1 first entered the field, and whom I 
shall ever hold in grateful remembrance as being helpful to whatever 
of success in the field of fire underwriting I have attained, or which 
you may be willing to credit me with. 

Charles W. Marshall was indeed an ideal member of the under- 
writing fraternity, always reliable, conscientious in his work, successful 
in results, reaching his object only by manly effort and honorable 
methods, he gained and always retained the confidence, as well as 
respect, of not only the assured but of the Company he served so long 
and so well. 

He was a genial companion, a wise coun.selor, and a steadfast 
friend. He was an enthusiast in his chosen calling, and did much to 
elevate as well as honor its practice in the field. 

He was one of the original fifteen who organized this Association 
more than two score years ago. Always aniong its earnest supporters 
— once its executive officer — never failing to command attention and 
respect of every one of his associates ; and although having retired 
from active work in the field, retained to the last a pardonable pride 
in the past record and an earnest interest in the future of the Fire 
Underwriters' A.ssociation of the Northwest. 

To those who were his associates at the birth and in the early 
years of this Association, our loss cannot be measured by mere words. 
Our manhood feels it, our friendship feels it, our avocation feels it. 

** The literature of mourning is barren and unprofitable when we turn to it for 
some adequate expression of sorrow over the departure of a close and steadfast 
friend ; no painter can catch the expression and no language can embody our 
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emotions, and we recognize the weakness of our words in our effort to give utter- 
ance to our sorrow and regret." 

It may be safely affirmed that generous minds, when they have 
once known each other, can never be alienated as long as both retain 
the characteristics which brought them together. No distance of place 
or lapse of time can lessen the friendship of those who are fully alive 
to each other's worth, and there are even some broken attachments in 
friendship the strength of which we are not conscious of till after they 
are severed, as by death, beyond recall. 

When such a man is removed from our counsels it is meet that 
while we mourn our loss we should also testify to the world our love 
and respect, and our appreciation of his character as a man and asso- 
ciate. He will be remembered for his untiring devotion to the inter- 
ests he had in charge ; not less for the rare ability he displayed in the 
discharge of his duties than for the excellence he manifested in the 
discharge of all. 

Charles W. Marshall honored this Association by his membership. 
Let us testify this by a memorial page in our Proceedings as an hon- 
orary member, and always keep his name green in our memory. 

The President — 

Adverse legislation is one of the greatest evils that insurance com- 
panies have to contend with. There is with us to-day a gentleman 
who in the halls of legislation in our sister State, Missouri, has done 
yeoman service to defeat inimical bills. He has also in the courts of 
justice frequently successfully contended for the right. 

I have the pleasure of introducing to you the Hon. Henry T. Kent, 
of St. Louis, Mo., who will read a paper on the subject of 

WARRANTY VS. REPRESENTATION. 

Mr. Kent— 
Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Fire Underwriters' 

Association of the Northwest. 

When your honored President called upon me to extend the invi- 
tation which brings me before you to-day, he gave me the utmost 
latitude as regards a subject, but emphasized with no uncertain mean- 
ing one condition that had to be observed, and that was time. He 
did not say so, but I could almost read it in his eye, that as time was 
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the essence of the insurance policy, any paper delivered before a body 
of fire underwriters should possess the same characteristic. In this 
situation I had not only to make the proper representations as regards 
the time my paper would consume, but went one step further and put 
it in the shape of a warranty. 

However the shoe may pinch in individual cases, I shall certainly 
award great merit to any presiding officer who can keep any address 
or paper delivered before you within reasonable limits or bounds. 

It was suggested by several members of your Association that one 
subject of interest which had not been presented. at any of your meet- 
ings and which would form the basis of an interesting discussion, was 
Warranty and Representation in connection with the insurance policy. 
I readily acceded to this suggestion, because I thought it an easy sub- 
ject to make preparation upon. When I began to look over the books 
and saw the elaborate views of text-writers, not to speak of the innumer- 
able decisions of different courts, expressing all variety of views, I was 
somewhat appalled at the undertaking and difficulty of sifting from this 
vast mass some well-settled legal principles which would be of interest 
and use to you in the important labors of your profession. 

Mr. May in his work on Insurance has cited a definition of Warranty 
which has met with general acceptance, being that given by Arnold, 
that "An express warranty is a stipulation inserted in writing on the 
face of the policy, on the literal truth or fulfillment of which the valid- 
ity of the entire contract depends." It will be understood when the 
policy alludes to the application, statements and other documents, and 
in express and definite terms adopts them as a part and parcel of the 
policy, they become warranties, and are so considered in the law of 
insurance. 

The exact limit of the obligation which the insurer undertakes is 
defined by the particular stipulations, conditions or descriptions, and 
the burden of proof is on 'the assured in seeking to charge the insurer 
to show that the facts upon which he bases his claim brings it within 
all the conditions and stipulations of the policy. The question 
whether the particulars and conditions required to be complied with 
are substantial and material is entirely eliminated, for the reason that 
the parties themselves have agreed that they are material by making 
them a part and parcel of their contract, and therefore precluded all 
controversy over their materiality. 

The elements, then, that enter into a warranty are : 
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First— Thdii the limit of the obhgation of the insurer is defined by 
the warranties, and no liability can arise except within those limits. 

Secofid—T\i^ proof must bring the claim within the provisions of 
the policy undertaken to be enforced. 

Third — ^The burden of proof rests upon the plaintiff or claimant. 

Fourth — The question of the materiality of any condition imposed 
cannot be inquired into. 

REPRESENTATION. 

No better or more accurate definition of Representation can, I 
think, be found, than that cited by Mr. Marshall in his work on Insur- 
ance: 

A collateral statement, either by writing, not inserted in the policy or by parol, of 
such facts or circumstances relative to the proposed adventure, as are necessary to be 
communicated to the underwriter to enable them to form a just estimate of the risks. 

As said in one of the leading cases by an eminent Judge : 

Representations to insurers before or at the time of making a contract are a pre- 
sentation of the elements upon which to estimate the risk proposed to the assured. 
They are the basis of the contract; its foundation, on the faith of which it is entered 
into. If wrongfully presented, in any respect material to the risk, the policy that 
may be issued thereon will not take effect. To enforce it would be to apply the 
insurance to a risk that was never presented. 

The very pertinent question might be asked by some of the gentle- 
men before me, why, if the representation upon a matter material to 
the risk is false or untrue and the policy is thereby avoided, it does 
not, so far as the insurer is concerned, enable him to present as sound 
and effective defense as if the matter represented was in all respects 
a warranty. The answer to this is that the insurer's position in court 
is quite different from that he could take, were the question a part of 
the terms of the contract. 

In the latter case we have seen that it is incumbent upon the plain- 
tiff or assured, to entitle him to recover, to show the performance of all 
the warranties and conditions affixed to the policy. Until he has done 
this he cannot recover. The rule is quite different in the case where 
the insurance company relies upon a wrongful representation that was 
material to the risk. In such a case the plaintiff shows he has com- 
plied with all the conditions required by the contract itself. The 
insurer answers, " Yes, that may be true, but you made a false repre- 
sentation upon a matter material to the risk which induced me to go 
into this contract." The court will say to the insurer that, provided 
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what you say is true, it will constitute a good defense, but the burden 
of proof is upon you (the insurer) to set forth and prove the collateral 
matters upon which you rely. 

Thereupon the case goes to the jury to say whether or not the 
representation was ever made, and whether, if made, it was material 
to the risk, that is to say, whether it influenced the insurer in taking 
the risk, and also aft'ects the rate of premium. 

I need not before this audience say what result can be expected 
if the whole matter under the issues framed is practically relegated to 
the jury to say whether or not the insurer is liable. You can see, 
therefore, that the practical difference between a warranty and a repre- 
sentation is a most essential one and is far-reaching in its consequences. 
In the one case it is for the court to say whether the proof makes out 
the plaintiff's case ; in the other it is in the province of the jury to 
determine whether or not the insurer's defense is a good one. It would 
be well to state here an important exception which has been very 
aptly stated by Mr. Justice (iray of the United States Supreme Court. 
His language is as follows : 

Where the representations upon which the contract of insurance is based are in 
writing, their interpretation, like that of other written instruments, belongs to the 
court, and the parties may, by the form and contents of the papers, either by putting 
representations as to the quality, history or relations of the subject insured, into the 
form of answers to specific questions, or by the mode of referring to them in the pol- 
icy, settle for themselves that they shall be deemed material, and when they have 
done so, the applicant for insurance cannot afterwards be permitted to show that a 
fact which the parties have thus declared material to be truly stated to the insurers 
was, in fact, immaterial, and thereby escape from the consequences of making a false 
ans\fer to such questions. 

My information is that in the cities the written application has 
become obsolete. I presume that the necessities of the business pro- 
duced this result, but it would seem to me the part of prudence that 
the insurer should provide some other method for that protection 
which the written application aftbrded. The broker has grown to be 
an important figure in your city business. Upon his verbal repre.sen- 
tations as to the character of the risk your Local Agents do the under- 
writing. Both the broker and the agent have the strong motive of self- 
interest. The broker, anxious to do the business, naturally presents the 
risk in the most flattering terms, and the Local Agent is not always over- 
zealous to ascertam whether the broker's representations would stand 
the test of critical examination. A loss occurs and the insurer claims 
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that it has been ascertained that there was a false representation. 
You go before the court and jury, upon instructions from the court 
that will involve the question of whether or not such a representa- 
tion was ever made, whether it was material, and whose agent was 
the broker in the transaction. The probabilities are that you will have 
a verdict against you. 

How can this be avoided ? it is asked. If the representations made 
by the broker are material to the risk let them be embodied in the 
policy in the shape of a warranty. You may say this is impractical, 
because competition for business is so strong that uniform action on 
the part of the companies can not he had, and no one company can 
afford to take the step alone. 

To this position the only answer that can be made from the legal 
adviser is that if you decline to pursue these precautions you must be 
prepared to meet the consequences, ^and not be too hard upon the 
courts and lawyers if you do not obtain favorable judgments. 

We are continually finding in our volumes of Insurance law refer- 
ences to warranties in prcesenti or affirmative warranties and promis- 
sory warranties, and also the same classification regarding representa- 
tions. 

Judge Fox, of the Louisville bar, whom you have had the honor of 
listening to upon a previous occasion, has in a treatise upon "Warranty 
in the Fire Insurance Contract " itery vigorously and ably combated 
some of the errors that have sprung from such a classification, and 
holds that in the fire policy it is erroneous to speak of a contract in 
prcEsenti, The error of the warranty in pnesenti, or of a state of facts 
existing at the time and not covering any future period, springs, as he 
shows, from the false analogy drawn from life policies, where the appli- 
cant can only give his past history and his present condition, and in 
the nature of things it is then left to the medical expert of the insurer 
to say whether he is a fit subject for a risk. 

Not so with the fire policy. The indemnity against loss is fixed 
within certain limits of time, from a fixed day and hour of one year to 
a fixed day and hour of the next year, or whatever period of time may 
be agreed upon. The conditions which surround the contract, unless 
waived, must be the same throughout its existence. The contract may 
be for a dwelling occupied with a tin roof, or tor a factory with a night- 
watchman, or a stock of goods situated in a house upon such a street 
which is fully equipped with every modern appliance set out and 
described for the extinguishment of fire. The premium is certain and 

(H) 
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determined for the whole period that the policy runs, not simply upon 
the basis of the facts then existing, but that they will continue to exist 
during the whole time, or else what folly to contract upon a state of 
facts existing to-day and which to-morrow may be entirely changed ! 

There would seem to be little reason or common sense in the 
doctrine that holds that the warranty simply extends to the state of 
facts existing at the date of the insurance, for in the very nature of the 
agreement and in all the elements which enter into it there is a con- 
tinuous warranty, or as is sometimes expressed, an executory agree- 
ment, that the same conditions, unless modified by consent of parties, 
shall exist throughout the life of the policy. 

It would be of little use, even if time permitted, to review the 
authorities upon this point. There is undoubtedly great conflict and 
variance in the decisions, though the learned author above cited has 
maintained his position, which seems the only reasonable one, by an 
array of the highest authorities of the country. 

The science of underwriting is becoming well fixed and estab- 
lished. The industry in collecting and the skill and abiUty in classi- 
fying all data bearing upon the risks taken, have enabled the under- 
writer with much accuracy to determine what are the essential 
elements entering into and determining the character of the risk and 
the premium to be charged. 

With this knowledge as the baas of intelligent and wise action, so 
construct your contracts as to eliminate every element not essential and 
material in determining the risk or the premium to be charged thereon, 
and then frame your language with such precision and clearness as to 
transform every representation of any material fact into a warranty, 
thus making the parties to the contract agree to the materiality, 
thereby removing that serious obstacle which stands as a menace to 
the insurer — a jury trial. To avoid the danger of doubtful or disputed 
construction make the language clear and beyond dispute, that the 
warranty is not of existing facts but that it continues throughout the 
existence of the policy. 

I know that I am not suggesting any new thought to you, but I 
trust I may do some service in emphasizing an old one. It is a trite 
saying that " Tight contracts make fast friends," and I believe con- 
tracts upon the line indicated would eliminate useless features which, 
without being of benefit to the insurer, unnecessarily embarrass and 
sometimes wrongfully deprive the assured of his rights. But concern- 
ing those elements which are agreed upon as material and essential. 
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let them be adhered to in the insurance contract with the same stead- 
fastness claimed for all other contracts. Surely the time has come 
when an idea — popular with many people — should no longer exist, 
that there is something peculiar about an insurance contract which 
makes the agreements on one side binding, but on the other side 
their observance a matter of indifference. 

The insured who violates either willfully or negligently the condi- 
tion imposed upon him by the policy, and upon the faithful keeping 
of which he has solemnly agreed, has no more just grounds to com- 
plain of the result, than the man who, walking over a precipice, 
arraigns the laws of nature for carrying him to the earth beneath. 

Your business is an essential and indispensable part of our modern 
civilization, and it seems most natural that here in this magnificent 
city, the highest exponent of our commercial life and prosperity, you 
are found in largest numbers and widest influence. 

For the honor of appearing before you I express my highest 
appreciation and my profound thanks. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. Kent for his valuable 
and interesting contribution to the programme. 

Mr. I. W. Holman— 

Mr. President, most of the members of the Association have 
this afternoon learned with deep regret that we are henceforth to be 
deprived of the services of Secretary J. C. Griffiths, who has filled that 
position with so much honor and ability during seven years. There- 
fore, sir, I move you that a committee of five be appointed with full 
authority to secure and present a suitable testimonial to Mr. Grifliths 
during to-morrow, showing the appreciation of this Association for 
the services which he has rendered. 

The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 
The President — 

The Chair appoints Messrs. 1. W. Holman, Geo. W. Hayes, W. F. 
Fox, Chas. E. Bliven and H. S. Tiffany as such committee. 

Mr. Holman — 

I ask that Mr. Peetrey's name be substituted for mine as chairman 
of that committee. I have a reason for that. 

Mr. Hayes — 

Mr. Peetrey's name might be added, but I think it would be very 
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proper to have Mr. Holman's name continued on the committee, as 
he is an old member of our Association. 

The amended motion was carried. 

The President — 

The committee will then consist of Messrs. I. W. Hplman, Geo. 
W. Hayes, W. F. Fox, Chas. E. Bliven, H. S. Tiffany and Jacob 
Pee trey. 

The President — 

Are there any other committees ready to report ? 

Mr. Holman — 

I should like to make one more suggestion. The committee on 
the death of the lamented Mr. Whitehead will probably be ready to 
report at the opening of the morning session. We desire as full an 
attendance at that time as possible. 

Mr. Hayes moved an adjournment until lo o'clock the fol- 
lowing morning. 

The motion was carried. 



SECOND DAY. 



MORNING. SESSION. 

The meeting was called to order by the President at 10:3a 
o'clock A. M. 

The President — 

The first thing on the programme this morning is the reports of 
State Boards. Are there any of these papers to be presented ? If 
not, they will be passed. 

Are there reports from any other organizations ? If not, we will 
have the remarks of Compact managers. 

There being no reports to make, Mr. T. H. Smith, addressing 
the Chair, said : 

I rise to a question of personal privilege, as it were. I presume 
I was in the room yesterday afternoon when the report of the com- 
mittee on nominations for members of the Board of Directors was 
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made, but if 1 was, my attention was diverted and I did not hear 
until it was over that my name was on that list. I now ask that my 
name be erased, as I have some personal objections to going on, and 
if it is in order (I do not know that it is) I should like to request that 
the name of E. V. Munn, of Milwaukee, be substituted therefor. 

The President — 

Gentlemen, you have heard the remarks of Mr. Smith. Are you 
in favor of releasing him from the duties which you proposed to assign 
him as a member of the Board of Directors ? 

Mr. A. A. Crandall— 

I move that the request be granted, and Mr. Munn's name be 
substituted in place of Mr. Smith's, as Mr. Smith has stated his 
request was made for personal reasons. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE DEATH OF 
W. T. CLARKE. 

Your committee to whom was referred that portion of the Presi- 
dent's address relating to the death of Major W. T. Clarke, beg to 
report : 

William Thomas Clarke. 

Born at Manlius, New York, March i6th, 1832. 

Died at Arnold's Park, Iowa, August i6th, 1890. 

Through the kindness of Captain A. J. Harding, who served in the 
same regiment in the early part of the war, and during the later part 
upon the same staff, we are furnished with the military history of 
Major Clarke, as follows : 

Major W. T. Clarke entered the service July 25th, 1861, as second Lieutenant 
of Company H, First Nebraska Infantry, promoted to first Lieutenant January 
9th, 1863, and promoted to Captain and Assistant Adjutant General April 24th, 
1865, and at the close of the war received the brevet rank of Major in recognition 
of his gallant and meritorious services. Major Clarke served with his regiment, 
the First Nebraska, during all its earlier campaigns, mainly in Missouri, to the end 
of 1 86 1, when the regiment reported to General Grant at Cairo and became a part of 
the first organization of **The Army of the Tennessee." He was in the battles of 
Fort Donelson, Shiloh, and the campaign against Corinth in 1862, and with the army 
of Southeast Missouri, and in the battle of Cape Girardeau during the winter and 
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spring of 1862-63. Late in 1863 he was placed on detached service on the staff of 
General Clinton B. Fisk, then commanding the district of Southeast Missouri, 
participating with General Fisk and his command in the campaign against Price 
during his invasion of Missouri in the fall of 1864. 

In the spring of 186$, General Fisk was appointed Assistant Commissioner of 
the Freedman's Bureau for the States of Kentucky, Tennessee and Northern Alabama^ 
with headquarters at Nashville. Major Clarke, who had in the meantime been 
promoted to Captain and Assistant Adjutant General, accompanied him to his new 
command, and there, as well as in all previous positions, rendered distinguished 
services. 

He was mustered out of the service October 19, 1865. In the various cam- 
paigns and battles in which his command was engaged, Major Clarke was 
always to be found at his post of duty and was notably fearless in the discharge of 
his duties. In fact, his indifference to danger and exposure to the enemy's fire was 
rated recklessness upon the part of many of his comrades. 

As an officer, soldier and comrade, he was one of the bravest, most efficient, 
kindliest and genial of all the men with whom I was associated in the service. 

In 1866 Major Clarke became a member of the firm of Kellum & 
Clarke, Omaha, Neb., and from that date continued in the underwrit- 
ing profession. From 1874 to 1877 he was Special Agent of the 
Niagara Fire Insurance Co. of New York. In September, 1877, he 
went with the FrankUn Fire Insurance Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., and 
remained with them until his death. 

He was president of the Iowa Union of Underwriters in t88i, 
and vice-president of the Fire Underwriters' Association of the North- 
west in 1889. 

As a Special Agent and officer, he Was courteous, careful, faithful, 
painstaking and brave — every interest properly guarded and all duties 
well done. 

As a friend, one of the noblest and purest, with a mind strong and 
well stored ; a close observer and student ; a man of pure life, whose 
advise and counsels were always for the right. 

As a husband and father, affectionate, kind and generous. 

As he had lived so has he died, a man^ loved and honored by alL 

H. C. ALVERSON, 
E. P. FOREMAN, 
H. C. STUART, 

Committee. 



The President — 

Some twelve years since, in visiting a beautiful Western city, I 
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observed a young man who was acting as clerk in a Local Agency. 
His course since then has been onward and upward, and to-day he 
proudly represents in the field a company which possesses the same 
sterUng qualities as himself. 

I have the honor to introduce Mr. David T. Devin, Special Agent 
of the Glens Falls Insurance Company. 



A POINT THAT NEEDS ATTENTION. 

Mr. Devin — 
Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Fire Underwriters' 

Association of the Northwest. 

In olden times, we are told, it was the kindly custom among the 
reapers to now and then let fall by the way somewhat of their golden 
grain to cheer the heart and fill the sack of the patient gleaners who 
followed humbly after ; but search as I may over the wide field of 
underwriting, whence year after year there has been garnered such 
sheaves of wit and wisdom for the intellectual diversion of this august 
body, I fail to find even the smallest grain of theory or the tiniest 
sheaf of experience that has been overlooked by those who have pre- 
ceded me. 

From the date of the organization of this Association to the pres- 
ent time many members have unselfishly set aside personal considera- 
tions and heroically immolated themselves on this altar; have com- 
piled facts and figures to convince the doubting, have woven brightest 
fancies and rosy-tinted hopes into magical phantasmagoria to please 
and divert, and have even harnessed Pegasus to a triumphal car 
wherewith to do honor to the trials and virtues of " ye Special." 

Very few are the questions anent the business that former meetings 
have not heard discussed and re-discussed until it is like *^ threshing 
over old straw " to attempt to say or write anything on an insurance 
subject. 

It was rightly considered by the Israelites of old a most intolerable 
grievance when, straw being refused, their tale of brick was still 
demanded of them by their Egyptian masters. And so to-day if my 
tale of brick be incomplete, pray consider how little of the straw of 
fact or fancy remains for me to use in the making thereof. 

I can offer you, however, the consoling assurance that this effort 
to interest will have at least the merit of brevity. 
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A story is told among the wonder-loving Orientals of how " Once 
upon a time " a fisherman landed in his net a small misshapen vessel 
sealed with the seal of the Great Wise King. This, with ignorant 
curiosity, he hastened to open, and from thence there poured, at first 
gently and then with a mighty rush and volume, a cloud, which 
finally took form and substance as a potent genius dimming the light 
of heaven to the terrified eyes of the trembling mischief-maker, and 
causing his craven heart to quake within him. 

It would be with a surprise akin to that of the Eastern fisherman, 
could the men who organized the little " Hand in Hand " insurance 
company more than two centuries ago, look upon the gigantic oak 
which has sprung from the little acorn they then planted. It has 
grown with succeeding generations until its roots penetrate all soils 
and under the beneficent shade of its wide-spreading branches all 
nations may find security. 

Underwriters with the capital they represent now form an integral 
part of an enormous commercial enterprise which, claiming to be 
guided only by sound business principles and to give simply a fair 
equivalent for value received, is in reality conducted as if pure benevo- 
lence were its motive. Where in all the world beside can be found a 
business fraternity the duty of whose members it is to clothe the 
naked, house the homeless, and restore hope to those who have had 
their all taken by the relentless flames or the destroying tempest I 
Yet just such are the tasks to which the insurance fraternity devotes 
itself, and if while thus endeavoring to ameliorate the condition of the 
unfortunate among mankind, it should chance, as it sometimes does^ 
to reap a small percentage of pecuniary profit, have we not the best 
of authority for declaring that " the laborer is worthy of his hire V^ 
But while doing full justice to the benevolent aspect of insurance we 
must not forget that it has other sides, chief of which is its strength as 
an economic force. 

It is only under those governments whose power and stability 
oifer the greatest protection to their citizens that men feel incited to 
do their utmost — ^for to what purpose should they toil in building 
homes, in garnering crops, or amassing wealth, if an enemy might in 
an unguarded hour destroy that which they had spent laborious years 
in accumulating ? But with however strong a hand and watchful an 
eye a government may guard the possessions of its citizens firom 
an outside foe, it oifers no indemnity for the ravages of the flames 
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or the destruction that follows in the wake of that resistless terror, the 
mighty cyclone. 

This great work of encouraging industry and assuring to labor a 
sure, safe recompense for its toil has been reserved for insurance 
capital. It says to the mechanic, the clerk, the merchant, and the 
farmer : " Toil on ! Make for yourselves homes ; fit them up with all 
the comforts and conveniences that modern invention can supply, and 
adorn them to the utmost of your taste and ability and fear not I 
Though the loyal servant that lies on your hearth should in a night 
become a destroying angel and lay waste the work of your lives, I will 
assure you full protection and complete indemnity for your loss." 

Relying upon its promise factories are built, towns grow up and 
the wealth of the nation constantly increases. 

When the first insurance company was organized its methods of 
carrying on the business were undoubtedly crude as compared with 
those of the present day, and its outlook and capital were both limited 
to the one thought of simply protecting the present interests of the 
assured, while little attempt was made to accumulate a surplus fund 
for a possible future need. 

To-day there can be found few companies so blind to their own 
financial interests, and that of their patrons, as not to employ every 
available dollar of their reserve in accumulating other dollars. That 
such a course is wise was proven when the fires of Chicago, Boston 
and Portland swept those devoted cities, and it was only the insurance 
companies, that had already learned their lesson, who bore up under 
the tremendous strain made upon them by those terrible conflagra- 
tions. Of the others, it was as was written many centuries ago, "And 
some were foolish, and they that were foolish • had no oil in their 
lamps." 

One of the first questions asked of a merchant who wishes credit 
is "Do you carry insurance, and how much?" Loans are largely 
predicated on the amount of insurance the security will bear as an 
indication of values, and there is no doubt but that the place held 
to-day by insurance capital in the commercial world is ahead of all 
others. Nor is it necessary to go far to find the reasons for such 
supremacy. There is nothing dearer to man than safety of person 
and security for property. Such safety and security insurance capital 
offers. His demand is constant and increasing, its supply sure and 
unlimited. To the interested mind of the average underwriter the 
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sole question is not as to the growth and extent of the insurance 
business, but it is of equal, if not greater, importance that he should 
be satisfied that it is being carried on with that same far-sighted 
regard for permanency and ultimate assured profit that distinguished 
it in years gone by. 

The unexpected and unparalleled drain on insurance capital made 
by the great conflagrations of 1871-72 wiped out so many companies 
that those remaining had for a time an unusually clear field; rates 
went up and the business boomed, but it was not long before such an 
apparently golden opportunity, attracted eager capital willing to take 
all risks for the sake of immediate gain, followed in a few years by the 
inevitable result; that companies had multiplied many fold, competi- 
tion had become close and unrelenting and ten companies were, and 
are, struggling to live where five could, and should, do the work. 

The following tables of comparison may possibly throw some light 
on the tendency of the business as it affects profits at the present 
writing. 

I have taken the results of the work done by twenty-four of the 
leading companies, home and foreign, doing a general business in 
the United States and territories, and have exercised the greatest care 
in order to attain accurate data. Foreign companies have been 
dealt with only in their relations with this country. 

The figures given were carefully compiled from the Standard 
Tables, published for 1889, and deal with underwriting account alone, 
the expense ratios used do not include dividends to stockholders, and 
the comparisons made are for the years 1882 to 1889 inclusive, and 
only the net results of underwriting, as shown by percentages, are 
given, for to attempt to spread upon this paper the completed data 
showing the amount of premiums, losses and expenses would be to 
exhaust even the courteous patience of this meeting, which ^ I have 
already taxed and must still further try while submitting the tables fol- 
lowing, which I have arranged — twelve American and twelve foreign. 

At the head of the list stands naturally and appropriately that 
grand old company, the ^2tna. 
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Companies. 



.Etna 

Continental 

Connecticut 

Fire Assn., Pa.. 
Ger.-Am., N. Y. 
Home, N. Y... 
Hartford, Htfd. 
Ins. Co. N. A . . 

Niagara 

Phoenix, Htfd.. 
Phenix, N. Y... 
Springfield 



Totals. 



Loss 
Ratio. 



54.2 

54 

63-9 

74 

51.4 

57.1 
50.5 
68 

61.02 

48.8 

58.6 



58.6 



29.7 

39.1 

30.1 

33.5 

34 

37-9 

26.7 
36.7 
31-4 
34.8 
32.7 



83.9 
93-1 
94 

107.5 
85.4 

95 

82.2 

94.7 
95-7 
92.6 
83.6 
91-3 



^^- Re- ! 
pense | , 1 

Ratio. ^""^• 



33.02 I 91.62 I 61. 1 



Loss 


Ex- 


Ratio. 


pense 
Ratio. 


56.8 


31.6 


58.1 


41.4 


62.1 


36.1 


64.3 


33.6 


S8.6 


36.8 


67 


36.8 


57.5 


32.9 


<^7.3 


30.4 


59.9 


38.5 


63.4 


32.5 


55.8 
58.4 


41. 1 


34.1 
35.3 


61. 1 



Re- 
sults. 

87.4 

99.5 
98.2 

97.9 
95-4 
103.8 
90.4 
97-7 
98.4 
95-9 
96.90 

92.5 
96.4 



I **^ .2 N* 
8 Years Combined. • *^ « g§ 



Loss I ^''' 

Ratio.! P^",?^ 
I Ratio. 

I 30.5 
! 39.9 

33.8 
I 32.9 
' 35-4 

37.8 

, 31-97 
29.03 

36.4 
32.5 
36.01 

32.9 



54.8 
59.2 

59.9 
67.2 
54.6 
58.5 
57.08 

67.3 
60 
60.6 
61.9 

58.5 



Re- 
sults. 

85-3 
99.1 

93-7 
100. 1 
90 

95.85 
89.05 

96.33 
96.4 

93- 1 
97-9 
91.4 



' V 4J V 

' W3 (« > 

' Si ?. o 



1-9 
2.3 
6 

o. I 
2.8 



1.2 

3.7 
1.8 
I.I 

6.3 
1.4 



5P^« 






I 60.18 1 34.23 94.41 2.28 



Companies. 



Com'l Union. . 
Ham.-Bremen . 

Imperial , 

Lancashire . 

L. &L. &G... 
London & Lane 
London Assur. 

X. B. &M 

Northern 

Phoenix of Eng 

Queen 

Royal 

Totals 





1882. 




IX)SS 


Ex- 


Re- 


Ratio. 


pense 
Ratio. 


sults. 


63.3 


3I.I 


94.4 


69.1 


32.9 


102 


64.6 


30.5 


95-1 


69 


^^'l 


101.3 


65.1 


29.8 


94.9 


61.9 


31 


92.9 


63.4 


32.6 




57.7 


28.4 


86.1 


71.8 


32.6 


104.4 


65.9 


30.4 


96.3 


78.2 


35-4 


113.6 
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Combining the results of underwriting of the twenty-four com- 
panies and comparing the expense ratios for 1882 and 1889 and the 
average we have : 

1882 Loss Ratio 63.4 Expense Ratio 32.29 Actual Results 95.69 

1889 " " 63.1 " " ---.34.53 " " .-..97.63 

8 Years " " 61. i " " 33-29 " " 94*39 

Being an increase in expense ratio of 1889 over 1882 of 2.24 per 
cent, and an increase for the eight years of i per cent. 

From the above figures we see that while the loss ratio for 1882 
and 1889 remains almost the same and that the average for eight 
years has decreased nearly 2 per cent., the expense as between the 
first and the last years of the series has increased 2.24 per cent, with 
an increase of i per cent, on the eight years ; or, in other words, to do 
the business of these companies for 1889 it cost $1,162,040 more than 
to transact the same amount of business in 1882, with an increase of 
cost for eight years of $373,687, which goes to show that the leakage 
is in the expense account. In the very interesting tables published 
recently by The Insurance Age it is shown that the average rate 
on the business of the United States and Canada for the eight years 
ending December 31, 1889, has increased, being in 1882 98 cents 
and in 1889 $1.05. We have now ascertained beyond a doubt that 
the trouble, if there be any, does not lie either with the rates or loss 
percentage. The figures of these two items show that a reasonable 
profit might be looked for in the business, and experience has proven 
that in years past such has been realized, but to-day we are compelled 
to sit by and see . the expense account gradually eat up even the 
modest gains we might otherwise accumulate. This increased charge 
against the business of these companies, as shown by the foregoing 
tables, does not belong to the salary account; it has not gone to 
gladden the heart of the hard-working "Special," nor has it fore- 
gathered with the dollars of the stockholders, but municipal taxation 
has yearly become more onerous and exacting ; competition between 
the companies has constantly forced commissions higher and higher. 
It is difficult to prophesy where the trouble will end. The same 
causes that have permitted its growth to its present proportions may 
well allow it to swell to greater. There can, however, hardly be a 
doubt in a reasonable mind but that some remedy should be applied 
before it is too late. 

The " cure-all " that seems to be the one in favor with the man- 
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agement of many of the companies at present, is to let " the merry 
war go on " until enough of the capital invested grows disgusted with 
the business and seeks other channels and so reduces competition 
nearer to a minimum. 

A vote of thanks was tendered Mr. Devin at the conclusion 
^ of his paper. 

The President — 

The insurance journals have always spoken very kindly of this 
Association, and from them we have gathered much knowledge. In 
this city is published T^e Investigator^ which, by its straightforward 
and unvarying course in all matters, commands the patronage of the 
entire insurance fraternity, and it affords me pleasure to introduce the 
editor. Dr. J. S. Bloomingston, who will read a paper on 

THE POLITICS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 

Mr. Bloomingston — 
Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Fire Underwriters* 

Association of the Northwest. 

The economic questions connected with fire insurance are many 
and complex. It has been well said : " All men should study their 
own profession, not only with a view to its own peculiar interests, but 
also as a part of the general mechanism of the world." 

Every human vocation has been followed illogically and the results 
are all confusion and contradiction. For instance, take the science of 
medicine. The earlier doctors wrote books on the influence of the 
stars upon the human body in a state of disease, and their effects upon 
births and deaths ; they used charms and incantations to drive away 
every ailment that flesh was heir to. So, too, religion ruled by super- 
stition. It is not long since men were burned at the stake for the 
good of th^ir souls. But in the evolution of the ages these things 
have changed, though we are still seeking more light. 

So of fire insurance. Its beginning was crude, and the mist has 
not yet been entirely cleared away. More than fifty years ago some 
one defined fire insurance as a " magnificeitt system of guessing,'* 
and I ask you to give an apter definition to-day. 

The political economist who enters this field of investigation and 
successfully evolves a system, in the practice of which the present 
formidable and perplexing difficulties may forever disappear, shall be 
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not only a benefactor in his day and generation, but shall wear fine 
raiment and fare sumptuously the remainder of his life. In fact, he 
may even wear diamonds. The patentee of such a system will find 
ready purchasers at any price. Oh, for some Moses who is able to 
lead you through the wilderness to a land flowing with milk and 
honey ! 

In the politics of the nation the chief issues of the day are free 
trade, protection and reciprocity, and see how totally divergent the 
ideas of our statesmen are regarding them. Is it any wonder, there- 
fore, opinions should differ in this complicated business of fire insur- 
ance? Everything peculiar to our modern civilization enters into 
it. No fire insurance man has what may be called a liberal educa- 
tion, and is completely equipped for his vocation, unless he is thor- 
oughly posted in all the sciences and arts. He must have at least 
a fair knowledge of building, manufacturing, transportation, elec- 
tricity, atmospheric conditions, wind-currents, fire departments, water 
works, and all things that relate directly and indirectly — as do most 
things beneath the heavens — to his calling. Many of the underwriters 
of the country are thus (jualified, but many more are not. Here 
is where the difficulty begins. 

It is needless for me to point out to you the evils besetting your 
business, for you know them too well yourselves. But I imagine the 
worst among them is competition. There are too many companies, 
and there is no help for it under present conditions. 

We have in the United States no less than i,6oo corporations 
which have been chartered as fire insurance companies and which are 
doing business as such to-day. Among these, of course, I include the 
good, bad and indifferent, the large majority being bad and indiffer- 
ent. Of this number about 350 are stock and the balance mutual. 
All the rest of the world can boast of not more than 300 companies — 
stock and mutual. The United States, then, has about 1,300 more 
than all the rest of the civilized world, notwithstanding that we have 
only a mere fraction of the population, wealth, commerce and insur- 
able property. 

Compare that formidable list of companies with other commercial 
countries. Great Britain has 75 native companies, Germany 60, 
France 27, Austria 24, Norway and Sweden 17, Russia 14, Belgium 
10, Italy 9, Holland 8, Switzerland 5, Roumania 2 — total 176. The 
estimated wealth of Great Britain is fifty-seven billion five hundred 
million ($57,500,000,000) dollars; the value of the property and 
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buildings of France were estimated in 1883 to be twenty-six billion 
five hundred million ($26,500,000,000) dollars ; and the total taxable 
property of the United States in 1886 was assessed at twenty-one 
billion three hundred and eighty-nine million ($21,389,000,000) dol- 
lars. 

Away back in 1861 the insurance commissioners of Massachu- 
setts called attention to the fact that there were too many companies, 
and in their report of that year said : 

We are obliged to believe that if facts and figures can prove anything, they 
prove that the number of companies chartered in the commonwealth cannot be in- 
creased without violating the principle which is most fundamental to all insurance. 
According to this principle, two fire companies, for example, cannot be made 
weaker by union, even though their risks were side by side in the same city. So 
far as their risks were not contiguous they could not fail to be made stronger. Mul- 
tiplication of companies is doubtless necessary to secure the public against the 
evils of monopoly, but any one consulting the figures given in this report cannot 
fail to perceive that the necessary amount of multiplication was long ago exceeded. 
The dearth of business consequent on too great competition obliges the weaker 
companies to reduce their rates, while it is impossible for them to very much reduce 
their expenses, so that many of them stand more in need of insurance than their 
customers. 

I find there were even at that date no less than 600 companies, 
and the entire amount they had at risk was only three billion 
($3,000,000,000) dollars which, compared with the insurance in force 
now, eighteen billion ($ 18,000,000,000) dollars, will show you what 
competition meant in those times. 

To be sure, there were only about 75 responsible and legitimate 
companies among the lot, the rest being a horde of rag-tag and bob- 
tails, the same as is the case with the large majority now. But they 
all helped to make competition fiercer ; for it does not matter how 
worthless a company may be there will always be found those who 
are idiotic enough (or ignorant, if you prefer the term) to take any- 
thing purporting to be an insurance policy if it is only offered cheap 
enough. 

The multiplication of companies did not stop here, although there 
was not business enough for those already in existence. After the 
war a large crop of new ones came into the field. The men returned 
from the army had to find employment and thousands turned their 
attention to insurance. Then came the great fires of 187 1 and 1872, 
by which scores of companies were ruined, and with their downfall a 
vast amount of capital was wiped out. The sharp advance in rates 
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which followed gave a renewed impetus to the organization of com- 
panies, and hundreds sprung up in different parts of the country. 
The enormous increase in rates was a serious blunder, and company 
managers have learned it at their cost. The British companies made 
a similar mistake in 1861, after the Tooley street fire in London. 
The establishment of several large competitors was the result of their 
folly. 

You complain of the competition of the mutuals. That was the 
complaint way back in 1855 — thirty-five years ago. They had more 
reason to complain in this respect than you have, for the mutuals 
were then measuring swords with the stock companies in many of the 
States for supremacy. In fact, they were evenly matched, with slight 
odds in favor of the stocks. The stock companies had only two hun- 
dred million ($200,000,000) dollars at risk in Massachusetts, while 
the mutuals had one hundred and ninety million ($190,000,000) dol- 
lars. It was this competition of the horde of filibustering companies 
— the (ioths and Vandals of insurance — that ruine(J the business, from 
the results of which you are now suffering, and which causes many of 
your tears and lamentations. Apropos, I quote the following from 
the first Massachusetts report (1856) : 

In the earlier history of insurance, the business was conducted more immedi- 
ately by the officers of the companies ; but of late the custom of employing the aid 
of incompetent and irresponsible agents has, in too many cases, been adopted. 
Such agents, occupying an equivocal position between the insurers and insured, 
often succeed in deceiving both. It has proved a great source of mischief, that 
cotnpanies have provided these strolling and unfortunate persons with blanks and 
other documents, from which the unskilled and unsuspecting would reasonably 
infer that they were the accredited agents of the companies, when by some stealthy 
and blind provision in the application, policy or by-laws, they disclaim any binding 
effect of the doings of the agent and make the applicant unknowingly admit that this 
officious individual is his chosen agent. The deceit remains undiscovered till a loss 
occurs, then the claimant is confronted by the provisions which vacate his policy. 
It is of no avail that he says to the company, ** You sent a man to me soliciting my 
risk ; he examined it, filled the application, assured all was right, took the premium, 
and sent me a policy." All these circumstances avail him nothing ; the officers of 
the company point out from among the pages of the by-laws annexed to the policy, 
which the sufferer had no opportunity of seeing before he paid his money to the 
agent upon his application, some obscure but fatal provision or condition which 
technically avoids the payment of the loss. The judicial tribunals can afford no 
relief, as the by-laws are binding upon the parties. Instances of this kind are of 
almost daily occurrence, as the transactions in our courts will disclose. 

The evils here set forth bore fruit in what is known among you as 
unfriendly legislation, such as valued-policy laws, anti-compact laws,^ 
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laws prohibiting appeal to federal courts, and so on. The good book 
says : " The sins of the fathers shall be visited upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generations." 

The inexorable law of supply and demand has the same effect in 
insurance as in everything else. As the gourd comes up in the morn- 
ing under the influence of the life-giving rays of a tropical sun and is 
cut down by the withering dews of night, so with this multitude of 
companies. Many of these were short-lived. Since i860 no less 
than 700 stock companies have given up the strife, and with them one 
hundred and fifty million ($150,000,000) dollars of assets have been 
withdrawn, lost or swallowed up in receiverships. 

It seems to me that fire underwriters are inclined to look too 
much on the dark side of things, rather than on the bright. There is 
no excuse or justification for this. But so it is. The literature of 
your conventions teems with pessimistic forebodings and predictions. 
I find in the proceedings of the National Board these choice speci- 
mens : 

The outlook is not flattering. Shadows, clouds and darkness rest upon it. 

This part of the address might be extended far beyond prudent limits, in 
rehearsing grave errors and lack of plain common sense upon the part of under- 
writers. 

A feeling bordering on lamentation is pardonable in this hour of demorali/.a- 
tion and useless competition. 

The ingenuity of the modern legislator, from Maine to Texas, being appar- 
ently annually taxed to invent new hindrances, and impose additional burdens 
upon the business of fire insurance. 

The old rules and maxims once deemed essential to success are rapidly dis- 
appearing. Innovations that would have shocked the conservatism of a few years 
since are fast becoming the rule and not the exception. 

The year that has elapsed since our last annual meeting has not been a 
profitable one. 

It is not a question of rates. 

These terse and unique sentences are the expressions of the execu- 
tive officers of leading companies, and men high up in the counsels of 
the business. I might add to them ad infinitum^ but these are suffi- 
cient for the purpose I have in view. ' They were not uttered at any 
one meeting or in the same year, but at various times in the course of 
the past quarter of a century. During that period the financial, com- 
mercial and industrial interests of the country have passed through 
many changes. We had a financial crisis, so wide-spread and dis- 
astrous in its results that it had never before been equaled in the his- 
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tory of the human race. Following which came the slow process of 
recuperation, that finally resulted in a season of activity, speculation 
and general prosperity. All the great interests of the country are 
prosperous to-day, save and excepting that of fire insurance, it would 
appear. If the conditions were such as here depicted from year to 
year by the ablest and most experienced underwriters, is it not surpris- 
ing that the business has not long since gone to the demnition bow- 
wows? 

Assuming that the picture has been painted true to life, I can 
come to but one conclusion, and that is that your methods of 
administration are absurdly reckless. We are admonished not to 
judge others lest we be judged, but out of their own mouths under- 
writers stand convicted. President Baker, in his address in 1878, as 
we have seen, said that he " might extend his remarks far beyond 
prudent limits in rehearsing grave errors and lack of plain common 
sense upon the part of underwriters." Indictment after indictment 
has been read before intelligent bodies of underwriters, bringing accu- 
sations against the law-makers for enacting the so-called inimical laws, 
and against the courts for misinterpretation of those laws and the 
terms of your policy contracts, while at that very time officers of some 
of your great corporations were elsewhere voluntarily admitting that 
ordinary prudence and common sense are not exercised in the con- 
duct of your business ! 

Col. Cunningham says : " It is not a question of rates," and 
apparendy he is right. But members of this body and members of all 
other bodies of underwriters, when you meet in convention, read long 
and able essays about the demoralization of rates, when the facts are 
that within the past fifteen years you have had high rates, medium 
rates, low rates and no rates, and the profit on the business at the end 
of each year, under the different conditions recited, has not materially 
varied. 

I am inclined to the opinion that this eternal fault-finding is one of 
the idiosyncracies of the underwriter, and has become second nature 
by force of habit. In 1883 it was figured up that, for the 23 years 
preceding, the profit on one hundred and sixteen thousand billion 
($116,000,000,000) dollars written had been .0487 cents on $100, over 
fire cost and expenses of management. That is to say, in 23 years the 
stock companies of the country had succeeded in making a profit on 
their business of fifty-six million five hundred and fifty thousand 
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($56>55o>ooo) dollars, or an average of about two million four hundred 
thousand ($2,400,000) dollars a year. 

The capital invested during this time averaged about forty million 
($40,000,000) dollars. It is true, six per cent. — the rate earned — was 
less than the market rate for money, and then, too, I have not taken 
the hazardous nature of the business into consideration. But that 
was not all that was earned. The interest from investments swelled 
the total very handsomely. 

We hear much complaint about adverse legislation, and no doubt 
justly so, but were not the underwriters themselves to blame for a 
large share of this evil ? I need not tell you why or how. It is a 
matter with which you are all familiar. So, too, with regard to the 
interpretation of the policy contract by the courts. If the courts have 
often erred, are not the underwriters in a measure responsible for it ? 
Chiefly, from the fact that there is no uniformity in the wording of 
your policies. Every company has its own particular form, and many 
use different forms in different sections of the country. This fact has 
caused much of the apparent confusion in the construction of the pro- 
visions of the policy by the various courts of the country. I believe 
the so-called standard form of policy will prove to be a blessing in 
disguise. It certainly would if the same form were adopted by all the 
states. 

In talking to you in this fashion, do not imagine that I am blam- 
ing you altogether, or even chiefly for these inconsistencies — though a 
pretty large share of the responsibility therefor belongs somewhere. 
I am simply telling you the facts as I find them. 

The business of fire insurance has not yet gone to destruction, but, 
on the contrary, it is a long way short of that. The 150 companies 
reporting to the New York insur^tnce department on January ist last, 
had two hundred and thirteen million five hundred and eighty-nine 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-four ($213,589,824) dollars in 
solid cash assets, and a net surplus over all liabilities of fifty-five mill- 
ion five hundred and ninety-four thousand four hundred and eighty- 
four ($55,594,484) dollars, not counting their cash capital of sixty- 
four million five hundred and thirty-two thousand six hundred and 
twenty ($64,532,620) dollars. These are the companies, gentlemen, 
with which you are connected. With that amount of money laid up 
for a rainy day, there is slight prospect of your going to the poor- 
house very shortly. No, there is both hope and sunshine here. The 
majority of these companies are time-tried and fire-tested. They are 
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financially strong and well managed — the peers of any class of cor- 
porations in this country or any other. Many of them are conflagra- 
tion-proof, and if old father time deals gently with others, they too 
will become so. Your business is an important one to society, and 
under our modern civilization has become a necessity. In the lan- 
guage of Thomas Jefferson, "Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty." 
With the underwriters eternal vigilance is the price of success. 

In a business of such vast proportions there must, in the nature of 
the case, be abuses, but not past correction. Correct them; you 
know what they are, and have the power in your own hands. Use it. 
The insurance army is 30,000 strong. Organize, and no power on 
earth can cheat you out of your birthright. 

If there is aught in these rambUng and hastily prepared remarks 
that shall be of benefit to you, or your companies, I will be amply 
repaid for the litde time spent in preparation. Had the invitation of 
your President come earlier, I should have given you the best my 
poor abilities were capable of producing^ As it is, I ask you to take 
the will for the deed. 

Mr. Hayes — 

I move a vote of thanks to Dr. Bloomingston. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Buckman — 

Mr. President, with your permission I wish to place upon your 
table these Bennett albums. Members will find in them some six 
hundred photographs of all the prominent agents throughout the 
country, gathered by Mr. Bennett during his life-time. At his death 
his wife presented them to this Association. I acknowledged them as 
the custodian of the Association library, but I think it would be 
eminently fitting that we place upon record an official minute of 
thanks, that it may be transmitted to her in an official manner, and I 
move you, sir, that a committee be appointed to make that minute. 

The motion was carried. 

The Chair appointed Messrs. R. M. Buckman, L. D. Moody 
and T. H. Smith. 

The President — 

It has been my good fortune to be associated for about six months 
past with a gentleman who is thoroughly informed on the subject of 
automatic sprinklers. He has kindly consented to impart to you at 
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this time some of his valuable knowledge. At the close of his paper, 
should any of you desire to ask any questions on the subject, I feel 
confident he will be pleased to answer. 

Permit me to introduce to you at this time Mr. Robert W. Bourne, 
inspector of sprinkled risks for the Union. 

AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS. 

Mr. Bourne — 
Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Fire Underwriters' 

Association of the Northwest : 

It may be that in the course of what I may say will be presented 
statements that are known to many of you. The subject of my paper 
has been largely dwelt upon by the Insurance Press during the last 
six months, but I believe it has not been presented to your Associa- 
tion as such. So, if facts are stated which are well known, I crave 
the indulgence of my auditors, promising to present only a statement 
of facts, without unnecessary elaboration. 

It is an unfortunate fact that the ratio of fire loss increases and 
refuses to be lessened, even by the introduction of recent safeguards of 
scientific and mechanical means. The ratio of expense also increases, 
and we must adopt means of prevention as far as possible, of fires, 
rather than extinction of them when they have reached dangerous 
proportions. 

We have had upon the market in a more or less perfect form, for 
fifteen years, devices for extinguishing incipient fires, to be automatic- 
ally put in operation by the fires themselves ; but of late the number 
of disastrous fires, where appliances of this nature had been introduced 
in a more or less perfect manner, have led many who were opposed 
to their introduction ; some who were lukewarm in their acceptance, 
and a few who were formerly sanguine of success from this safeguard, 
to look askance upon automatic sprinklers, to decry all automatic 
means of extinguishing fires, and all who believe in such apparatus. 

I am pleased to be able to say to you truthfully that of the last- 
named class (those who had been believers in automatic sprinklers 
but had lost faith by reason of the total losses recently experienced 
where sprinklers have seemingly failed), we have few examples. Most 
of those who have faith in the better class of apparatus such as we are 
now considering, have calmly weighed the circumstances surrounding 
the losses at Galveston, at Des Moines, at Petoskey, at Winona, La 
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Crosse, Pullman and Dansville, and are still true to the conviction that 
there is virtue in a sprinkler system when well put in and in a proper 
place. This notwithstanding a query recendy published by an insur- 
ance journal in this wise : 

" Since sprinklers do not protect several named hazards, what do 
they protect?" 

I trust I may be able to show many classes of risks where failures 
have been almost nil. 

Would it not be absurd to cease riding in steam cars and go back 
to the old days of horse travel because many lives are annually lost in 
railroad accidents ; or to climb laboriously to the top of the sky-scrap- 
ing buildings now erecting because the elevators in time past claimed 
their victims ? So should we not condemn what has proven again and 
again a valuable device, because a train of unfortunate circumstances, 
ignorance or misapplication of well-established rules have combined to 
cause failure of what had been unwisely deemed perfect. 

The failures, or seeming failures of automatic sprinklers have been 
published widely both by insurance journals and the daily press. 
Sometimes false statements have been made, or a lame apology for 
want of human intelligence in a mechanical device. 

Of late the more prominent insurance journals are quoting suc- 
cesses. I believe it to be a fact that no less than twenty-five fires 
occur monthly under automatic sprinklers since the number of plants 
equipped has grown so large. It is far easier to quote from the daily 
press large losses, adding, " sprinklers failed to work," than to obtain 
from manufacturers whose plants were threatened with serious fires^ 
statements of what automatics have done. 

We can understand the prejudice some people have against this 
apparatus when we are told that one of the objections urged to it was 
by a man who sagely remarked that his objection to automatic sprink- 
lers was, that in case of fire the man whose duty it was to open the 
va>ve admitting water to the automatic system would fail to do his duty. 

Automatic sprinklers have come to stay. Already a prominent 
factor in underwriting, there is not a shadow of doubt that they will 
revolutionize the business still further. We must then consider how 
far, in an underwriting sense, they can be admitted to be of value. 
In all cases ? Possibly not. Believing in the certain good result of 
the installation of a proper plant of automatic sprinklers in proper 
place, it is also sure that there are places where, in the present state of 
the art, they will be of little value. Besides, if sprinklers were infallible,. 
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a failure impossible, I venture to predict a large body of good men, 
some here present, would soon be seeking other employment. Not all, 
perhaps, but if an outlay of a few thousand dollars brought release 
from yearly payment of nearly that amount to underwriters from spe- 
cial-hazard owners, is it not probable that some one would devise 
means to protect, on the same plan, all the perishable property in the 
world ? 

We are progressive enough to have this effect follow the need for it. 

Most assuredly some property has been saved from total loss by 
their use, but it is true that some of the fires would have been saved 
from large loss by other means. We must take the conservative side 
from which to view this. It is possible too many are rabid in the 
direction of believing all things possible to a sprinkler equipment. 
There is just as much danger in this as absurdity in decrying the 
apparatus wholly. They will not, of themselves, set fire to or destroy 
a building. 

The earliest sprinkler known to be automatic seems to have been 
patented by a Swede. And records of the Patent offices of this coun- 
try and England show that the problem of using the heat of a fire to 
accomplish its extinction has received the continuous attention of 
inventors for nearly a centur}^ 

John Carey, in 1806, patented his apparatus for the "extinguish- 
ment of fires in gentlemen's apartments and warehouses.'* 

A prominent engineer, a member of Parliament, Sir William Con- 
greve, presented a carefully written patent in 1809. A later patent of 
Congreve's in 18 12 shows that he gave renewed attention to the prob- 
lem since he abandoned the device of burning cords, formerly used, 
and secured his cords by a cement fusible at iio^ or less. In this 
patent he stated the operative functions of an automatic sprinkler as 
accurately as it can be done to-day, for his specification declares it to be 
" an apparatus for extinguishing fires which shall be called into action 
by the fire itself at its first breaking out, and which shall be brought to 
bear upon the precise part where the flames exist." A sprinkler which 
would accomplish this would form a system whose efficiency is equal 
to the present state of the art. It is said, unfortunately, the illustra- 
tions of the apparatus show that Sir William's mechanical skill did not 
equal his mental conception of the problem. 

In 1852 William Maccaboy received a patent for an invention 
which seems to have been the most successful up to that time. 

Eighteen inventions or modifications of forms formerly used fol- 
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lowed, bringing the evolution of the sprinkler down to more recent 
times. During this period was tried steam for extinguishing, enclosed 
by devices to be automatically released ; a mixture of beeswax, stearine 
and other material for a fusible compound; and probably the first 
attempt to provide a non-freezing apparatus was made at this time. 
This last about 1861. 

These experiments all taught American inventors something regard- 
ing automatic sprinklers. It is said the first sprinkler made in this 
country was by John Stowell in 1867. But it remained for Henry S. 
Parmelee to invent the automatic which bears his name, for which 
patent was granted about 1875. From the daily papers of that date 
we learn of satisfactory tests of his device in Providence and other 
cities, which were witnessed by representatives of the underwriters 
from New York and Boston, and by other interested parties. But the 
sprinkler was not brought prominently forward till 1878. 

Mr. Parmelee was, as he is now, a manufacturer, and worked out 
the problem of an automatic device for fire protection for use in his 
own wood-working establishment. The sprinklers are there to this 
day. An exhibition was given of this device at a mill about 1878, 
and it was the concensus of opinion of the gentlemen who were wit- 
nesses of the exhibition, which was eminently satisfactory in its 
results, that the automatic sprinkler might be of use in some particu- 
lar cases, but never would be in general demand. 

In view of the fact that some 150,000 of this type of sprinkler, now 
not exactly obsolete, but rendered comparatively useless by improve- 
ments in other types, have been installed, tliese gentlemen were ^00 
conservative. It is probable that no head has yet been invented which 
equals in uniform distribution of water the little turbine wheels used 
as distributors in these sprinklers. This, a most important factor. 
It should be borne in mind that the Parmelee was a water-joint 
sprinkler; that is, the water came in contact with the solder-joint 
and almost required to be heated to a temperature corresponding to 
the fusing point of the solder, before the operation of the sprinkler 
could ensue. Mr. Parmelee first endeavored to make a valve sprink- 
ler, similar to what has been found to be the most successful sprinkler 
of later days. After thorough and careful work in the endeavor, he 
seems to have abandoned all hope of making a satisfactory valve 
sprinkler, and used an upright rose-head covered by a brass cap 
soldered below the orifices. The first fire extinguished by these 
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automatic sprinklers was in the American Linen Mills in Fall River, 
February 12, 1877. 

Others of this water-joint type were afterward placed on the 
market, but are now nearly all removed, substituted therefor being 
heads of the later or sensitive patterns. Yet so good has been the 
action of many of the Parmelee heads that there are numerous 
instances of refusal on the part of the manufacturers to remove them 
when approached by the manufacturer of a rival device. 

In one of the earlier reports made by a competent expert on 
sprinklers I find the following sentence: "So good has been the 
result of action of these Parmelee heads,- that what may we not expect 
from the more sensitive heads now making?" This was written in 
1884, and a number of sensitive heads referred to now on the market 
have either been wholly changed in form or made entirely new since 
that date. Not all changes, while made for improvement, have 
turned out to be such. Possibly one reason for the good work of 
what may seem a slow-going device is the fact that still water is so 
much better a conductor of heat than still air. 

It was seen by the length of time necessary to operate the water- 
joint sprinklers that a change must be made which would bring the 
solder-joint away from the water. And in this change we have the 
principle underlying the automatic sprinklers of to-day. 

Each is composed of a valve opening, closed by a valve, held to 
its seat by a combination of levers or a strut ; and the most successful 
sprinkler must be the one in which this combination is simplest ; pro- 
vides the quickest and most 'absolute release ; and at the same time is 
strong, and composed of such material, or protected in such a w^ay 
that no bad effects will ensue from the action of corroding fumes. 

Many types of sprinklers began to appear on the market. We 
find no less than forty between 1874 and the present, on the Patent 
office records. By reason of failure or absorption by a rival a good 
many have been withdrawn. But there are now a score of devices 
clamoring for public approval, each sure of the virtue of its claims 
and certain of success over its rivals. 

With one exception, of the sprinklers now on the market all are 
held closed by the compound known as fusible, or low-fusing solder. 
This is supposed to yield at a temperature of 155°. 

I think there has been no evidence, however, to contradict the 
result of experiments by Mr. C. J. H. Woodbury and Prof. John M. 
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Ordway, which resulted in the statement that " 155° solder is an 
ideality whose realism is found to exist at least 12° higher." 

There is now in process of completion another sprinkler to be 
operated in a different manner than by the fusing of a solder. 

Neither this new head, however, nor the exception noted above,, 
have been used as yet to any extent. 

In most of the experiments made it has been found that the 
solder retained its original composition and within a few degrees its. 
sensitiveness, even after a lapse of five and seven years. 

Time may change this. In some experiments with sprinklers 
which had been subjected to fumes of a paper mill bleach, the solder 
was changed to a white granular material, probably a muriate, out- 
side, which effectually sealed it. In others, in the same class of prop- 
erty, sprinkler heads, after years of exposure to these fumes, opened 
readily. If it proves that the action of corrosive fumes is upon the 
solder itself, we must for certain places use some other device. An 
attempt at another method was made some three years ago, when 
sulphuric ether contained in two brass cups, securely sealed, formed a 
motive force, by expansion, for the opening of a sprinkler head. This 
was a failure, as was also another attempt by the same party to use 
another compound than the solder for a fusing compound. Many 
attempts to guard against this corrosion have been made, and it is 
to-day one of the most important questions to be solved in the art. 
Paraffine and a coating of oil or varnish have been tried. By some,, 
heads have been wrapped in oiled papers. 

I have now a sample of substance, resembling a varnish, from an 
Eastern firm. This is spoken of favorably. It has been hard to find 
a substance which did not seal the sprinkler as effectively as the 
corrosion itself. It is surprising how hard a fine dust, found in many 
places, bakes on the sticky surface of a varnish of any kind. Two 
manufacturers of sprinklers well known have recently placed, or are 
about to place upon the market, heads for the express purpose of 
preventing this corrosion. 

Another inventor has patented a sprinkler which has met some 
favor at the hands of the underwriters, and has provoked great dis- 
cussion, which is certainly free from corrosion if it is found that the 
fault in no way rests with a fusible solder link. Not any of the above 
have been put in any factory. 

It has been possible to equip drying and other hot rooms by using; 
sprinklers sealed by a solder fusible at 186° to 300^. 
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Many have criticised this action; indeed it is now a matter of 
much discussion whether waves of heat, while doubtless charged to a 
temperature sufficient to release these hard heads, as they are called, 
may not be so slow in operating them as to give the fire, even starting 
under them, a chance to spread to such volumes, before their action, 
as to be beyond reach of the comparatively small amount of water 
sprinklers will discharge. When we consider that the igniting point 
of charcoal is 800°, it certainly seems as if there should be some 
action on the part of the sprinklers. The heat of an ordinary wood 
fire is variously estimated at from 800^ to 1 140°. 

By the testimony of men on the premises at the time of the recent 
Winona flour mill fire, these hard sprinklers certainly opened and 
checked the fire. 

We must consider, as a Northwestern Association, the conditions 
to be met in this part of our great country. It is doubtless true that 
this matter first had attention in New England. IVe must have more 
faith in sprinklers when we know that at first, even in the minds of the 
Eastern underwriters, whose experience in textile mills since gives 
them so much faith, there was a distrust in this device in many places. 
Fires in mule rooms spread so rapidly as to be extremely difficult to 
extinguish without extraneous aid. Can we not consider that in our 
woodworkers we have more chance for small water damage than in 
card and spinning rooms ? 

We have many hazards in common with the East. Possibly our 
principal hazards are different. In effect they are. 

The men who are coming to the West to-day, with the experience - 
gained by many years of manufacturing, are not slow to adopt the 
lesson taught thereby, and they are rapidly, under the tuition of that 
experience and the advice of progressive underwriters, adopting the 
best method of construction combined with the latest safeguards for 
prevention of fire. It is from this class that I look for the vindication 
of the stand I take in saying that, if treated as a class by itself, there 
will be more money in writing such business than was found in the 
business referred to in an able address yesterday, when it was said that 
20 per cent, of premiums covered fire losses on risks taken. I am not 
arguing in favor of all special hazards. 

We may find that no more than one in four of our risks here is up 

to our standard, for we must set our standard high and live up to 

it. Many special hazards are not now up to it, but they are coming. 

To be perfect, a sprinkler must be sensitive enough to open at the 
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first approach of heat above ordinary, when such heat is produced by 
fire, but sufficiently discriminating to remain closed when this heat 
comes fi-om a cause which does not threaten the safety of the building. 
It must be strong enough to withstand any inward shock or extra- 
ordinary pressure from water-hammer, or sudden accession of pressure, 
and any blows from a broom, flying stick or other object from without. 
In opening, the operation must be sufficiently free to insure full open- 
ing, that is, no partial opening or sticking of parts must ensue, 
since the -^■^" or )4" opening of sprinklers is small enough already, 
and each sprinkler should have full discharge. 

It may be some failures of sprinklers had been successes, had the 
opening been y^" or i" instead of ^, and quantity of water behind it 
been greater. It must be so placed that no dry places, for chance of 
ignition, may be left untouched by its spray ; and it must be con- 
structed of such peculiar metal and in such a peculiar manner, that no 
action of gases or vapors may deteriorate it after a lapse of months or 
years. Constantly vigilant, it must stand on guard and sound an 
alarm as soon as a wave of heat strikes it. 

So far we have had sprinklers that have answered all these pur- 
poses in many cases. Heads placed in positictn in 1883 recently 
extinguished a fire in the printing office of -Rand- Avery Company, 
Boston, promptly. While one such occurrence is doubtless no proof, 
cases could be cited, did time permit, where sprinklers installed in 
1882 have extinguished many fires in the past few months. 

One manufacturer of sprinklers has records of ten to fifteen fires 
each month recently, all extmguished by heads placed in position as 
early as 1882-83. 

A movement is on foot to compel all manufacturers of sprinklers 
to stamp the date of manufacture, as well as the temperature at which 
head is supposed to open, on each. If it is found that corrosion 
ensues, as it surely will in some places with some of the sprinklers now 
in use, then as often as is necessary the heads must be changed. 

As often as is necessary ! Here is our problem of how long? 

It is a hard question to decide this duration of time. We cannot 
afford to wait until a conflagration decides for us that the sprinklers 
have been in too long. Tests have shown varying results. Yet all 
testing savors of the laboratory, and the perfect conditions of a fire 
can only be approached. 

With an apparatus devised for the purpose, the speaker, in behalf 
of the committee he represents, has made a number of tests. 
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These tests have shown the necessity for careful watching of all 
automatic devices of this kind, and they have taught us that in plants 
where corrosion is active — glucose and sugar refineries, paper mills and 
the like — many of the sprinklers now on the market may be expected 
to fail in a short time. Not all, perhaps. 

Naturally those affected most will be the sprinklers where the con- 
tact of many metal parts gives chance for corrosion becoming danger- 
ous. I think that such should be changed m about two years, unless 
cleaned and links changed, as is possible in the cases of some types of 
sprinklers. 

We find from experiments that the change or deterioration of solder 
occurs only in paper mills in the hazards we have in the West. In 
heads from a glucose factory and starch works, showing signs of cor- 
rosion on the metal, the solder fused readily. 

In clean, dry places sprinklers should last a score of years undis- 
turbed, and then act efficiently. But such should not be left alone a 
score of years. Careful watching and inspection must be maintained. 

In addition to the danger of corrosion from outside causes, impure 
water may sometimes cause adhesion of the valve to its seat by cor- 
rosion. This is more apt to occur presumably when there is a soft 
seat of vulcanized or other fibre. These soft seats will adhere to the 
nozzle of the sprinkler also, if too tightly screwed against it. Some of 
the manufacturers of sprinklers are not as careful as necessary in mak- 
ing the end of the nozzle of the sprinkler round and smooth ; a sharp 
edge or burr, by careless workmen, may destroy the efficiency of the 
sprinkler completely. 

A place where it is urged that the installation of sprinklers is use- 
less, is the modern flour mill. I am sanguine that there are sprinklers 
which will take care of most of the fires in a flour mill, provided they 
are clean and well supplied with water. 

Mark the conditions of the three total losses, two in one city : The 
first, not sufficient pressure to reach the top. The second, hollow 
walls for fire to spread in. The third, in another city, shut down for 
six weeks, no steam for their own pump, and the city water so defi- 
cient that a stream could not reach the second-story windows. 

Again, the construction of these mills, totally consumed, was any- 
thing but good, except in one instance. All of the disastrous fires 
have occurred in altered-over mills, or in mills built to grind a certain 
number of barrels where the capacity has been largely increased and 
outgrown the walls of the building. 
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Here are some flour-mill fires that have not been total losses 
where sprinklers worked. 

From a prominent Minneapolis miller : 

It was between 2 and 3 o'clock p. M. on June last, that the machine-man dis- 
covered the upper bearing to one of the Richmond Brush Machines was hot ; he 
took a pail of water and commenced cooling it off. About the same time a man on 
the floor below discovered water dripping through the floor above him. He at once 
gave the alarm and the mill was shut down. 

Upon examination it was found the sprinkler in the fan spout just in front of 
the fan had gone off, and of course prevented any fire from getting into the spout, 
and which, I am confident, saved our mill from burning. Upon opening the 
machine it was found that the inside had been on fire. The box was rebabbitted, a 
new sprinkler head put on, and mill started in about an hour. 

A Michigan miller speaks well for sprinklers : 

We had a fire in one of our elevator heads (flouring mill). The first notice wc 
had of it was the water coming down the elevator leg ; our fire-alarm gong rang, we 
ran up to see what the trouble was and found that our buildings were afire. The 
sprinklers responded promptly, put out the fire, and notified us to turn off the water, 
as it would drive us out. I think there is no discount on the admirable system. 
It has paid for itself a good many times over in this one fire. 

A Davenport miller says : 

I take pleasure in giving you the details of the fire which occurred in the Phoe- 
nix Mill at a recent date. By some unaccountable means fire caught in the cupola 
of our building, right over the cleaning machinery. It occurred about half past 10 
and was not noticed by any one until the automatic alarm was turned in, to which 
the entire fire department responded. Before their arrival, however, one of the 
sprinklers opened, and by its agency alone the fire was kept within the limit of a few 
feet. In order to put out all fire and sparks, the fire department tore down a large 
cyclone dust collector, which formed the bulk of our damage. 

We at once went to work repairing the damage, and sent in claims for damage 
to machinery and damage to building, a total loss of $157.53. If it had not been 
for the faithful and prompt way in which the sprinklers performed their work I am 
inclined to think that the Phoenix Mill would have been entirely consumed. 

We have had a record substantiated of nine fires in sprinkled flour 
mills. Others are reported, but those given here are all thoroughly 
reliable ; others could not be traced. 

In these nine three were total losses ; the other six were absolutely 
controlled by the sprinklers, the largest loss coming from that bug- 
bear of all new Inspectors and Special Agents, a smutter, being $500. 
One-third of the fires burned up sprinklers and all ; two-thirds were 
saved. It is not safe to say some of these fires might not have been 
extinguished by other means. But in 1889 were burned 275 flour 
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mills out of 24,000 in this country, and the average property loss was 
$12,550. 

If the sprinklers save two-thirds, or even one-half of the fires from 
being disastrous, are they not of value, since in no case do we accept 
one-half or two-thirds of the former premium where sprinklers are 
introduced? A discount of 33 5<^ to 50 per cent, is one of the things 
not yet given by the Managers of Compacts where I have visited. 

Shall we count as accidents those fires that are disastrous, or those 
where the apparatus really did its work ? . We need not enthusiastic- 
ally say, that a flour mill is the best or one of the best places for a 
trial of fire apparatus; but it is so easy to decry or to condemn with 
faint praise, that these failures may lead many to say, never take flour 
mill, sprinkled, at less rate or for a larger line than one not so 
equipped. I think we shall have many fires yet in flour mills, and 
sprinklers may not put them all out, but I do prophesy that more 
will be taken care of in the best manner than will result in failure. 

The construction of this Class of hazard, full of spouts, legs and 
conveyors, will always militate against the best work by automatics. 
Too much credit may have been given for this apparatus in flour 
mills, but while standing on the safe side, let us not give too little. 
Care should be taken in these mills that enough sprinklers are in- 
stalled. Where 100 square feet of floor area may be allotted to each 
sprinkler under other conditions, in risks of this nature each head 
should cover no more than 64 to 72 square feet, and additional heads 
be provided for elevator heads and other dangerous places, and for 
nooks and comers. 

Another much discussed question is, are sprinklers adapted for 
grain elevators ? Our information regarding these is but meagre. 

I know of no other fire, under sprinklers, than the Coatsworth 
elevator, December 17th, 1889. Just two days previous a fire in the 
Exchange elevator destroyed it completely. Two heads in the 
Coatsworth saved a similar catastrophe. Very few instances do. we 
find of elevator fires which have not resulted in large losses. 

The loss under the sprinklers in these instances was $155, the 
unprotected loss $128,000. The average loss in 1889 was $16,500 on 
property of this kind, and we burned up 100 elevators. 

Take the same ratio of work by sprinklers as of flour mills, two- 
thirds saved. A million of dollars saved to the industries of the coun- 
try. So, then, our only experience in elevators has been not only 
good, but excellent. One may not make an average, however. 
(f) 
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Sprinklers are not intended for exposure fires ; yet in the Matthews 
& Northup printing office, in Buffalo, a line of sprinklers saved the 
building by preventing the fire from entering the windows. At a fire 
in a furniture factory, the upper floors, unprotected, burned off; yet 
the sprinklers acted below and assisted in saving the lower stories of 
the building. In the case of the Galveston Oil Mills and Gilbert 
Starch Works too much outside fire caused the entire destruction of 
the main buildings, sprinklers and all. Both caused by omitting to 
sprinkle outside, exposing buildings. 

The subject is of such magnitude that time does not serve to 
detail many classes of hazard where fires have been taken care of by 
the automatics. Such must be treated generally. With the many 
millions we have at risk in flouring mills and elevators these seemed 
illustrations of value. 

As we are careful where to use sprinklers, we must be still more 
careful how to use them. If put in at all, the work must be thorough. 
Every nook and comer, closet, stairway, elevator shaft and elevator 
head, blind attic, deck, shed, etc., must have its quota of heads, sup- 
plied by pipes of proper size. Incomplete equipments must be 
regarded as none. Very much to the point is an extract from an 
authority in the East, the New England Insurance Exchange. They 
say : 

It is becoming more and more apparent that there will be disappointment and 
loss in relying upon this fire apparatus by reason of the inconsiderate use of defect- 
ive sprinklers, complicated and unreliable dry-pipe systems, inadequate water sup- 
ply, and from the partial instead of the complete and carefully considered application 
of sprinklers to all parts of the premises. 

The matter of proper sizes of pipes is an important one. Do not 
throttle the system at the start by too small piping, put in not so 
much to do the work well, as to gain some concession because 
sprinklers are in the building. This may be counted as one of the 
abuses of the system. Carefully graded tables showing sizes of pipes 
for certain number of heads, are prepared. It is true, these were at 
first intended for such rooms in textile factories as were then con- 
sidered most hazardous, and where fire might and has been known to 
spread rapidly over a large area and possibly bring into operation a 
large number of heads. But we can all conceive of fire in a flour 
mill, with chests going from one floor to another, opening many 
sprinklers. Twenty-nine out of thirty opened in a North side boot 
and shoe factory. Seventy- three out of 105 heads opened in a recent 
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fire in a wool-card room. This shows that large pipes are not 
unnecessary. 

And above all, in speaking of how to use the sprinkler system, let 
there be plenty of water. Water at the start is necessary. 

If the fire is started well, more to back it up. More yet on the 
premises when the city steamers come and take away all the pressure 
from the mains in the street. Not many organized paid fire depart- 
ments in cities are in favor of automatic sprinklers. 

They do not add to the glory of a department or send checks to 
the relief fund ; and attaching steamers to sprinklers has been very 
rarely done. 

Two sources of water supply are essential ; a third, when one is apt 
to be exhausted quickly, should be added. These will vary under cir- 
cumstances greatly. Each case should be judged on its merits. Plenty 
at all times is the general rule which applies everywhere. 

It is of importance to avoid unnecessary complications of the sys- 
tem itself — that is, the entire plant — which are as serious as a compli- 
cated sprinkler head. 

Under this head comes the use of pumps, if depended on for sprink- 
ler supply, for other purposes ; with valve to be opened or closed, of 
which one or two men are informed, who at the time of fire may 
be absent or flurried. If such are used, large signs, too plain to be 
mistaken, may save grave errors. We are all too well posted in the 
ludicrous mistakes made by at other times sane men when smoke 
bewilders them, to need to dwell on this. This cause assisted the 
spread of the fire at Des Moines. 

Tanks, if used, should have careful attention and be used for no 
other purpose. 

A very dangerous complication is the use of too m^ny gate valves. 
The chance of one being closed at the critical moment is too great. 
Did the water damage from leakage amount to any considerable item, 
a valve on each floor, another under the tank, two at each dry-pipe 
valve, one in the basement, another in the street would possibly save 
a portion of it. As it has not amounted, under reliable sprinklers, to 
any enormous amount, firee water way, not impeded by gates, will be 
much safer than too many valves. 

Another, a necessary evil : The dry -pipe system. As I mentioned 
before, in 1861 one Williams ran against the objections to sprinklers 
of freezing. He patented a chemical compound for filling the pipes 
which he thought would not freeze. Various other attempts have been 
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made to provide some such compound, but as none was possessed of 
non-freezing properties without possessing at the same time properties 
which had a tendency to corrode pipes and sprinklers, it was found 
that a mechanical device to exclude the water from the pipes, filling 
them with air under pressure, was needed. An automatic device 
actuated by the release of the air pressure being provided to open the 
valve and allow water to flow into the pipes. Many of them have 
been put on the market and the practice has been to abuse the use of 
such apparatus. At best it is another mechanical device which stands 
the same chance of failure, perhaps greater, than the sprinkler itself. 
It must be very sensitive, and this renders the chance of its operation 
when it is not needed, more likely than desirable. 

It is true that in many of our risks it is not possible, during the 
winter months, to keep pipes warm enough to prevent water contained 
therein from freezing. And it may be that some of the muddy river 
water found in certain localities should be kept out of the pipes rather 
than allowed to enter them — especially if any test of sprinklers is made 
which allows the water to flow through the pipes. This last objection 
is in a measure overcome by the practice now adopted, of always 
placing sprinklers on top of the pipes (the proper place for them, by 
the way), and also by filtration. But when water is clean, and build- 
ings, by a little expenditure of steam, can be kept sufficiently warm to 
guard against danger from freezing, by all means le^ve out the dry- 
pipe system. 

Its cost and its care, besides its possible failure, all argue against it. 
Useful in some cases, it has been abused to the point that its exclusion, 
when not absolutely necessary, is the desire of all sprinkler manufact- 
urers and inspectors. 

Some alarm, notifymg that sprinklers have operated, should invari- 
ably be used. A chief engineer of a fire department recently gave the 
sprinkler system praise for the prompt alarm given by its action. 
Alarm given in case of possible leakage will always be of value. The 
dry-pipe system has been urged as- a measure of relief from this leak- 
age, yet this leakage question is but a bugbear if proper sprinklers are 
used. Well known laws can govern the construction of sprinklers as 
well as any other mechanical device. 

It has been proven that the loss by leakage is very slight. 

In 630 establishments 375 cases of reported leakage occurred in 
five years; but 85 reported damage, and the actual loss was 2.56 per 
plant per year. Counting value received, such a margin is far slighter 
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than chances in any business known. The danger of leakage of auto- 
matic sprinklers of reliable type is very slight. 

We have had some large losses by this cause. Had they been fire 
losses, the claim of $36,000 in one instance, $10,000 in another, had 
doubtless been much reduced when handled by most any of the gentle- 
men present. 

It is of importance that the system, too, be inspected in a thor- 
ough, conscientious, intelligent way, frequently. This can often be 
done to advantage by some one on -the premises, with sufficiently 
frequent visits from the underwriter's representative, to insure its 
proper performance. Too much is left to the sprinklers at present. 
They are installed, reduction in premium made, and no further care 
or thought exercised by the owner or proprietor. A sprinkler plant, 
costing a good many hundreds of dollars, is thus neglected. Careful 
inspection is very necessary. Not such as was mentioned in the New 
York Herald lately, where that paper spoke of insurance men going 
to several buildings who used the sprinklers, " cutting out sample sec- 
tions," etc. 

The Standard remarks that the Herald reporter probably had 
" pie " in his mind. 

It is possible that we, as underwriters, are to blame for the fires we 
have had lately; but as each has had satisfactory explanation of 
sprinklers having done as well as could be expected, we do not need 
to cavil about bygones. How to treat the future : 

We exact from certain hazards a clause guaranteeing 80 per cent, 
of value in insurance. We demand no cessation of work shall be 
made beyond a certain time. We demand for these conditions an 
expression of them in the policy. Comes a request for a reduction in 
rate. Cause, sprinklers. Can we not say, guarantee, that if no water 
is in your tank; if no steam up for your pump; valve closed to city 
pressure and fire ensues, no claim shall be made. Could we not insure 
better results ? 

It will take time to bring such a thing about, but I beheve it can 
be done. 

A supply of sprinklers should be kept on hand. Main gates 
should be strapped or sealed open — never chained. Large water 
damage has resulted from chaining a valve. The chain was broken 
by a crowbar and the stem of the valve so bent that it could not be 
closed when the fire was out, and the delay in seeking a street valve 
was the cause of loss of thousands of dollars. 
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A few words regarding what sprinklers have really done, and I am 
through. These are facts not published, as have been the total losses 
in the papers. They have not come to the attention of the people, 
but they are from actual results. 

Comparative results of 1,099 ^^^s show a loss under sprinklers of 
$466 per fire. Where there were no sprinklers, $7,412. 

The ratio of losses to fires is as i to 18 in the two classes of risks, 
equipped and unequipped. The writer has a record of over 100 fires in 
the district covered by the Western " Union " with but one single total 
loss where there was an undoubted supply of water for the sprinklers. 
In this instance the fire getting into hollow walls was beyond the 
reach of sprinklers or any apparatus, till too late to save the mill. 
We have probably, in the territory covered by the members of the Asso- 
ciation I am addressing, no less than 450 equipments of automatic 
sprinklers. Of these I have actual results in fires, as I said, of about 
ibo. In these 100, eight have been total losses. If we had insured the 
equipments at one-eighth only of their value as to premium, I would 
say, dispense with sprinklers. But when the records of 100 fires show 
one-eighth losses, only i2j^ per cent., I ask if the records of any one 
company here represented show a better percentage of premium to 
loss. I can safely say, that notwithstanding the total losses recently 
experienced, sprinklers are ahead in the West. Not as much as they 
will be in the future, as we are awaking to the fact that I stated in the 
beginning of my paper — " automatic sprinklers have come to stay." 
But let us use them intelligently. Employ the best means to make 
them as perfect as possiWe. Watch them; study them; be not 
blinded by the simple word " automatic," but consider that a reduc- 
tion in rate, if made, is for value received only, and insist on its value 
being great. In this way only will the automatic sprinkler protection 
prove its worth. 

An intelligent looking Milesian, feeding cotton into a picker, was 
accosted by an executive officer of a company on a tour of inspec- 
tion: "Well, Pat, you have sprinklers, pails, barrels and hose?" 
" Yis, sorr, we've all thim." " Now, in case of fire, what would you 
do first ?" " Run, sorr." 

Sprinklers cannot run except in discharge of their duty. 

Shall we not foster them to a perfect state ? Good work has been 
overlooked or forgotten, and failures have been widely published lately. 
A change will come in this respect soon. 

Save that of the soldier, the education of the underwriter is the 
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most costly of any trade, profession or pursuit. The tax laid upon 
individuals and communities for this purpose, in the way of loss and 
expense, is great, the more grievous in that most of it is not again dis- 
tributed, but is irrevocably lost. The perfection of an automatic sprink- 
ler may not have been reached, but the devices, with care, are suffi- 
ciently good, as now installed, to merit our full countenance and sup- 
port. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your kind attention. 

Mr. Fox- 
It is useless to express my thanks to Mr. Bourne for his very able 
and instructive paper. It is one which should be sent broadcast, 
high and low, among the underwriters of the country, and I trust it 
will be the pleasure of this Association to order a sufficient number 
printed to place in the hands of members and Local Agents. 

I move that the Executive Committee be instructed to print Mr. 
Bourne's paper, the number of copies to be left to their discretion. 

The motion v^as carried. 



Mr. Holman, as chairman of the committee on the memorial 
of J. B. Bennett, presented the following report : 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE DEATH OF 
JOSEPH B. BENNETT. 

Mr. President : The dark pages in our Proceedings for this year 
will contain the names of six beloved and honored underwriters, all of 
whom were dear to us, and to the fraternity which extends beyond the 
roll of our membership. The able Marshall, the gallant Clarke, the 
honest Daniel Schultz, the scholarly Hosmer, and the tender-hearted 
Whitehead, in passing on to the other side, mark incidents in our his- 
tory which, however grievous, must be borne with Christian philoso- 
phy and silent sorrow ; but the closing of a life like that of Joseph B. 
Bennett is an even/ which calls for not only intense grief, but profound 
thought. The five were ornaments to a noble profession ; the sixth 
was z.part of that profession. The five were students of the Iliad ; the 
sixth was Homer himself. 

On the loth of December last, at the age of 65, the soul of Joseph 
B. Bennett returned to its Creator, thus closing the life on earth of 
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the most prominent underwriter who has lived during the past forty 
years. His career may be briefly told as follows : A few years since 
he devoted the rare powers of a sound mind and a strong body to the 
welfare of the largest American insurance company until its name be- 
came a household word, and then left it, a lasting monument to his 
memory. So marked was his success, and so unerring his judgment, 
that his vast corps of agents came to believe in him to such an extent 
that all private judgments were laid aside, and cheerful obedience 
given to his instructions. This inspiration extended even to the 
patrons of the company, and to this day property owners are found 
who have been continuously insured with this company for more than 
a generation. 

We have nothing to say of the unfortunate misunderstanding be- 
tween him and the directors which led to the famous separation, other 
than that no reflection was ever made upon his fair name, nor was his 
integrity ever brought into question. His subsequent adventures, the 
wrecking of the Andes Insurance Company by the conflagration in 
the city where we now meet, and his ajnazing pluck in not yielding 
until his private fortune was exhausted, are familiar to all readers of 
insurance literature. 

His recent years were continued struggles against the hard hand 
of fate, and only those who have suffered from penury, heart sorrows, 
and base ingratitude, can form any opinion of the agony which filled 
his breast. The one love which prose writers have never described, 
of which poets have never sung, nor painters placed upon canvas — 
was his, only to be worse than lost. His life and work were for others. 
He was untiring in his industry, and yet reaped none of the rewards. 
We who profit by the labors which he performed can now compensate 
him only by making his life a daily memory. He was the founder 
and author of the recording agency system, and whatever its merits 
the credit for them is due to his genius. By this system over one 
hundred million dollars in premiums are now received annually by 
the companies which the members of this Association have the honor 
to represent. 

An instance of his unyielding determination and bravery was where 
a number of river steamboats, on which he had at risk $400,000, were 
fast in the ice between Cairo, 111., and Columbus, Ky., the large values 
and dangerous positions of the boats being the subject of newspaper 
comment and common conversation in Cincinnati. A delegation of 
his directors urged that some extraordinary measures be taken to 
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relieve the company. He quietly said : " We have taken the risks, 
received the premiums, and we will pay the losses." Fortune, in this 
case, favored the brave, and not a dollar was lost. 

His directors once said to him that if agents would obey orders 
more promptly losses would be saved. He replied : " The negligence 
of agents is one of the factors in the rate we charge. The rate in 
underwriting must cover carelessness, accidents and design, or we 
come to grief." On another occasion he said: "Above all things 
avoid having anything to say to municipalities about improvements, 
building laws and limitations of frame buildings. We have our remedy 
in the rafe. Our business is to collect premiums enough to pay the 
losses and expenses and have a profit left." 

Another and somewhat unusual characteristic, was his unfailing 
politeness to, and consideration for, his employes, and his promptness 
to appreciate good work, both in the office and in the field. He 
recognized it at once ; was not satisfied with faint praise, but made 
his appreciation practical. Many members of his former staff, now 
present, can bear witness to the well-known liberality of their old chief. 

Joseph B. Bennett was not only a man of stainless honor, but he 
was a manly man, incapable of disloyalty to a friend or insincerity of 
any description. He was a born leader of men, and had circum- 
stances not made him an underwriter he would have become illustrious 
in almost any vocation. His thoughts made history in our profession, 
as his controversies would have done in the halls of a legislature. His 
very faults were virtues. He was ambitious, but not without design. 
He was aggressive, but not without knowledge. 

The quiet, thoughtful, handsome man, is gone. We shall see his 
graceful form and keen black eye no more ; but his impalpable spirit 
remains, and will influence us forever. His memory remains an in- 
centive and example ; yea, more, it throws its shadows over us as an 
admonition. His magic voice, that never uttered a complaint, is at 
rest. His indomitable spirit, which was appalled by no obstacle, is at 
peace. That strong will, which no misfortune discouraged, no defeat 
intimidated, no. calamity disturbed, is sweetly sleeping. As he lived, 
so he died, uncomplaining and unshrinking. He passed on to that 
land where the countless millions dwell, leaving us the thoughts and 
deeds of a fearless and courageous man who never bended a knee save 
to God. As he lay in his coffin at Indianapolis, his face was as pure 
as that of a child. There was a calm dignity upon his brow, a stem, 
majestic firmness on his lips, and his face, retaining that classical 
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' there is a grief beyond words, and there are tendernesses, reverence and love 

that can find no voice. Such were ours, as we laid our late friend and comrade to 
rest. 

The deceased was born in Concord, Mass., February 23, 1849, but removed 

I with his parents to Boston at an early age. July 25, 1864, when not yet sixteen 

I years old, he graduated from the Brimmer school with the highest honors, taking 

! the Franklin medal. He removed to Chicago in 1870, associating himself with his 

brothers, R. W. and J. W. Hosmer, in the fire insurance business, the firm being 
R. W. Hosmer & Co. Ten years later he became a member of the firm of D. S. 
Munger & Co., with which firm he remained until his death. In January, 1876, 

I he married Emma, eldest daughter of the Rev. Robert CoUyer, and she and three 

I sons survive him. 

I The Puritan in Frank Hosmer found continual expression. To his mind there 

was no middle ground between right and wrong, and his integrity was inborn and 
inbred. He worked with all his heart and might, and always with an intelligence 
that attracted more than local attention. He was warm-hearted and generous, a 
loyal friend through thick and thin, and rich in all the attributes of true manhood. 
His unfailing cheerfulness made his presence as sunshine. As a Christian, he 
demonstrated his faith by his works, as many might testify. 

I How he regarded death may be gathered from an extract from a letter written 

to an old schoolmate several years ago. Wrote the deceased : "As God has sent 
death into the world it cannot be wrong, and we are but stepping to another and 
better world than this ; and when we stop to think we find that the number of dear 
ones on the other side is about as large as here and day by day the difference widens 
and makes us think of the welcome awaiting us when we shall go, and the thought 
of the change seems to lose its dread aspect and makes us feel content to have faith 
and patiently wait." 

Frank B. Hosmer was but forty-one years old, but as deeds, not years, are the 
standard of usefulness in the judgment of Heaven, by which we shall all be judged, 

\ he lived long and well, and if to live in hearts is not to die, he still lives on in new 

monuments in the hearts of his survivors. 

! Your committee suggests that the quotation from the foregoing 

address be incorporated in the printed Proceedings of this meeting. 
Respectfully submitted, 

JOHN HOWLEY, 
HOWARD GRAY, 
R. H. GARRIGUE, 
Committee. 

The committee on the memorial of James M. Whitehead 
presented the following report : 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE DEATH OF 
JAMES M. WHITEHEAD. 

This Association is again called upon to chronicle the loss of one 
of its early members whose genial presence and hearty co-operation 
have added very much to its lustre and fame. 

James Murdoch Whitehead was bom at Brampton, Canada, March 
17, 1850, and died after a brief illness at his residence in Chicago, 111., 
February 25, 1890. His connection with the insurance business dates 
from about the time of the Chicago fire of 187 1, and extended to all 
the positions incident to the local and general business, from clerk and 
policy-writer in a local office, to Adjuster, Special Agent and Mana- 
ger in the general field. He was a man of marked individuality and 
resolution, and in every position he was called upon to fill was found 
faithful, conscientious and striving for the right. It may well be said 

of him that 

With malice toward none 
And with charity for all, 

he endeavored to do his part well and was ever ready to assist those 
who needed a helping hand. " He was a man of unswerving honesty 
and integrity, with whom to know the right was to do it." 

His friends were legion and the many tributes of respect to his 
memory received by his family since his death testify to the lasting 
friendships he formed while living. His business career had brought 
him in contact and intercourse with almost the entire underwriting 
fraternity of the Western and Northern States, and he was known as 
a careful, prudent and conservative underwriter, and an Adjuster 
whose aim was to do equal justice to all with whom his business 
brought him in contact. As a friend he was true and steadfast. As a 
companion genial, whole-souled, and his many acts of kindness en- 
deared him to those with whom he was associated. In his home-life 
he was a kind and loving husband, indulgent father, dutiful son and 
faithful brother, always doing for others and unmindful of self. 

The members of this Association, to whom he was so long and 
favorably known, will ever treasure the memory of one who was en- 
deared to many of them by acts of courtesy and kindness. 

The funeral services were conducted under the auspices of Apollo 
Commandery, Knights Templar, of Chicago, of which he was an hon- 
ored member, and accompanied by a delegation from that body the 
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remains were taken to Elyria, O., where they were deposited in his 
last, long home by the Masonic fraternity. Well may it be said of 
our departed friend and brother, 

Green be the turf about thee, 
Friend of our by-gone days ; 
None knew thee but to love thee, 
None named thee but to praise. 

FRANK VAN VOORHIS, 
H. S. TIFFANY, 
D. S. WAGNER, 



The President — 

To the young men of this Association we must all look for its 
future prosperity and advancement, but they will have no desire to 
labor for our good unless they are encouraged and given opportunities 
to display their talents and abilities. We yesterday admitted to our 
ranks a gentleman whom you will be pleased to listen to at this time on 
the subject of " Luck as an Element in Fire Underwriting." I have 
the pleasure of introducing to you Mr. A. E. Pinkney, Special Agent 
of the Firemen's Fund Insurance Company. 

Mr. Pinkney proved not to be in the room at this juncture^ 
and Mr. T. H. Smith moved that the meeting be adjourned until 
two o'clock in the afternoon, which motion was carried. 



SECOND DAY. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 
2:30 o'clock. 

The President, having called the meeting to order, said : 
The natural modesty of our junior member prevented him from 
appearing this morning, but I am happy to state that he is now pres- 
ent, and will give us his paper. I have now the pleasure of introduc- 
ing to you Mr. Pinkney, who will address you on " Luck as an Ele- 
ment in Fire Underwriting." 
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LUCK AS AN ELEMENT IN FIRE UNDERWRITING. 

Mr. Pinkney — 
Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Fire Underwriters' 

Association of the Northwest. 

It is said upon good authority that apologies on occasions such as 
this are bad form, hence none will be made by the writer, though it 
may well be doubted if it be not due this Association for a new mem- 
ber to presume to introduce himself into your organization by means 
of a paper. It is with some timidity, too, that the subject of this 
paper, " Luck as an Element in Fire Underwriting," has been selected, 
for he is brave indeed who dares to intimate to these " grave and 
reverend signors " of the "street" that "luck" has in any manner 
contributed to their success or, perhaps, even to the lack of it, in the 
results attained in the management of the vast interests confided to 
their care. My experience has been short and somewhat limited, but 
from what has been cursorily gathered from such sources as have been 
the subject of investigation, the conclusion is irresistible that to this 
uncertain, coy and fickle jade is due in some degree the showing made 
in annual statements. And when the many different policies of as 
many different companies under presumably equally intelligent man- 
agement, with their exactly opposite experiences, is considered, it must 
be conceded that something, we know not what, is responsible for 
this great divergence. One company accepts with thanks the risk 
which would cause cold chills to perambulate the spinal column of 
the manager of another company if offered to him, and it would seem 
that time was too fleeting before a telegram could reach the agent 
instructing him to cancel at once. One manager insists the only 
sources from which dividend-paying business is derived are dwellings, 
small brick buildings and stocks therein ; while another, with the same 
apparent good reasoning, strongly asserts the largest profits are made 
from frame ranges and special hazards, and writes accordingly. 

We are told as the result of the experience of a leading company 
that as soon as the owner moves out and a tenant moves in, a farm 
dwelling is morally certain to be consumed by the flames, yet you 
have but to turn a few leaves of your Pocket Index to find the state- 
ment of a company that has laid no embargo on tenant dwellings in 
its race for farm business, whose growth in a quarter of a century 
borders on the marvelous. One company will not write an outside 
risk, for reasons too well known to need mention, yet if it had an agent 
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at the point where such risk is located, even though he had not the 
faintest conception of the meaning of the word " insurance," it would 
be gladly accepted and the worthy representative commended for his 
enterprise. Other companies, believing that a good agent is as com- 
petent to judge of business in the adjacent towns as he is at home, and 
that his inspection, even once in three months, is of more value than 
the dreamy, half-conscious realization of the fact Uiat such a risk is in 
existence, which occasionally filters through the cranium of the " Jack 
at all trades " who " does insurance to sorter fill in," write outside 
business and show a balance on the right side of their ledgers. I 
have been told that if for any reason it is necessary to write an agent 
to exceed three letters in reference to any certain risk, the policy cov- 
ering it is retired by a manager whose experience has been most un- 
fortunate under such circumstances. It is a well known fact that 
almost every company writes liberally on business of the sarpe class 
and kind, in the large cities at least, away from home, that they will 
not touch when located under their immediate supervision, and at the 
same time such business, too, as they know all about and are fully 
aware there is no difference between it and that which they decHne 
daily over the counter of the home office. Certain companies decline 
special hazards if there is some specified deficiency of construction, 
while others, believing the advanced rate compensates for the addi- 
tional hazard, accept them and make a profit. One would almost be 
justified in the conclusion that no three companies had been in the 
same business from the results so differently obtained. Then there is 
the company that shades the rate a little in order to down its com- 
petitors, trusting to luck that it won't be discovered, but when the fire 
comes and the policy bobs up serenely in the adjustment, the adjuster 
always says, "that's just our luck; we never wrote a policy at a cut 
rate that we didn't have a loss under it, sure." And he looks as if he 
believed it as religiously as the colored brother does who dreams of 
the lucky numbers upon which he's bound to win in playing policy. 
A manager not long since said to one of his Special Agents : " We are 
having hard luck on mills. Do you know how much we have lost on 
them in the last sixty days?" " No." " Over $7,000, and I believe 
we will quit writing them." To which his Special very sensibly 
responded : " Do you know how much we have lost on dwellings in 
the past sixty days?" " No." " Over $16,000, and I think we had 
better quit writing dwellings." We are filled full of homilies on 
schedules, classifications of business, averages, etc., but all, it seems, for 
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the purpose of ascertaining what to keep off of instead of informing us 
what is the proper rate to obtain in order to carry each class of busi- 
ness at a profit, which is the true province of all such tabulations. 
It should be settled that every physical hazard has its adequate rate, 
and that rate should be obtained by each company according to its 
experience, or the business declined. That experience ought, under 
the very complete •system of establishing rates now in vogue, to be 
nearly uniform, and, being uniform, the " luck " of any one company 
in a series of years upon any one class of business will unquestionably 
be the same as every other company. Our system of rating, which 
adds for deficiencies of construction, occupancies, exposures, areas, 
and lack of fire protection, is supposed to be based upon the aggregate 
experience of all the companies, and the additional rates to pay for the 
additional hazards. The boy runs crying to his father, " 1 have 
broken my gun." " I am sorry," says the father. " How sorry ?" 
sobs the boy. " Twelve and a half dollars' worth," replies the father. 
" All right," yells the boy, " that will buy me a new gun." So with 
the man' who builds a mill with the boiler in it. We, by our rates, 
say, " here, you have spoiled this." ** I'm sorry," he says. " How 
sorry ?" we ask. "T\Vo and one-quarter per cent, worth," he replies. 
" All right, then we will write you, for our own experience tells us that 
will pay." 

Carefully compiled statistics establish that the interest realized 
upon the money invested in fire underwriting is about 4}^ per 
cent., which constitutes the profits of the business. To ascertain 
this the premiums arising from the writing of dwellings, mercantile 
risks and special hazards have all been thrown together in one com- 
mon pool. Does it not follow then — the rate secured being adequate — 
the profit of 4^^ per cent, on the premium received for carrying a 
special hazard is greater than the profit on the premium paid on a 
dwelling, the liability assumed being the same on each ? There is no 
apparent good reason why of two companies doing business in the 
same territory one should be able to write any class of business at a 
profit upon which the other loses money, but, if prohibited lists and 
well known policies of different companies are any proof of lessons 
well learned, this is true beyond question. Is any company, for 
example, that declines lumber yards with saw-mill exposure — because 
of its bad luck with them — willing to concede any superior intelli- 
gence to its neighbor that writes them in the same field and makes 
money ? Ought not each individual risk, then, to stand or fall on its 
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own merits ? Would it not rather be much better to make inspections 
more thorough, and when a risk was found, no matter what its class or 
kind, that was desirable at the rate offered, to write it ? Some time 
ago a field man told me that in a number of years* continued experi- 
ence in a leading agency in a thriving Western city where he had as 
good, if not a better, class of business than any other company, his 
company had sustained 65 per cent, of all the losses and lost fully 
90 per cent, more than any other one company in the agency, and 
that his company had finally compelled him to make a change be- 
cause of their " infernal bad luck with those fellows." A General 
Agent wrote one of the prominent agents of the West in reference to a 
gilt-edged risk, " We note from daily report this risk was placed with 
you by (naming another agent in the same city), and while we are 
not at all superstitious we must decline it as has been too un- 
lucky lately for us to take any chances on his business." "That 
reminds me," as the beloved Lincoln was wont to remark, of the old 
darkey who was discovered carefully, solemnly burying a rabbit's foot, 
and when asked what he was doing, replied : " I wukked a long time 
to git dis yer fut jes in de rite ob de mune to fotch me some luck, but 
jest as soon es I git hit I has de wustes run ob bad luck yo' eber see ; 
my ole mar she fluke up an' die 'dout nuffin perently a alein ob 'er, 
den de ole cow she dun put 'er fule fut in a well hole an' brek 'er laig, 
den my house tuk fire an' bu'n up an' dat 'surance man doan gib me 
nuffin 'case he say I dun mortigiged de house an' doan tell 'im nuffin 
bout hit, den de ole wooman she dun tuk seek an cos' me a heep, an' 
now my dawter she dun gone and run off wid a low-down triflin' cuss 
an' I doan want dis yer fut no mo'. I'se gwine to git me a tode's 
libber an' a lizzard skin nex'." Let us hope these latter charms had 
the desired effect. A star of the first magnitude among American 
insurance constellations requested an agency to cancel a policy cover- 
ing a choice mercantile risk if it was written by the son of one of the 
partners in the agency, as "all his business is too unlucky." Evi- 
dently one of the maxims of A. T. Stewart, " Never have anything to 
do with an unlucky man," has been adopted by some underwriters. 
The foundation stone upon which our business rests is the rate paid 
for the risk assumed ; this being adequate, the solution of the problem 
is easy. The moral hazard being good, the presence of any objection- 
able physical feature is immaterial. This is the basis upon which the 
greatest American company, whose example is held up as a shining 
light to an admiring fraternity, has builded a record which excites the 
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envy and stimulates the zeal of all underwriters who are ambitious to 
reach the top round of the fire insurance ladder. Its public fame is 
such that it has been known to demand and receive an increase of 
rate, beyond even that fixed by local tariffs, as a condition of its policy 
being continued in force; such increase being paid because the 
assured believed that he was asked to pay only what his risk was 
actually worth. The growing tendency to place agencies in the hands 
of those who have no qualifications whatever, save that they are "good 
fellows," has put the business very nearly on a luck footing, and the 
only avenue of escape seems to be in uniform rating and general local 
supervision by competent persons regularly employed by the com- 
panies. But this makes mere machines of our Local Agents, who 
have no inducement to study the business, to post themselves that 
they may become underwriters in any sense, and it even causes the 
agent who has some knowledge of the business to retrograde through 
" innocuous desuetude " until he is so encased in the rust of forget- 
fulness that he becomes but little better than the one who never knew 
anything. It is sometimes charged by the public that our rates are 
made haphazard and without regard to any schedules, and without 
any system. From several instances which have come under my 
notice this charge would appear to have some foundation. I recall 
the case of a lumber yard which was badly exposed by special haz- 
ards, and had an inherently bad physical hazard in its own office-build- 
ing, which was well worth 3 per cent., but was rated by a Compact 
manager at i^, and so written for some years. Finally the owners 
moved the yard to the suburbs of the city, put in a reservoir of large 
capacity, piping the water throughout the plant, with twin plugs every 
few feet, bought their own hose-cart and other fire apparatus, equipped, 
drilled and maintained their own fire department, erected their build- 
ings so that the exposure from one to the other was very slight, pre- 
served their clear spaces, kept the yard clean as a pin, and fenced it 
all in — in fact, did everything possible to make it a good risk and 
reduce the fire hazard to the minimum. When all was completed the 
same Compact manager was called upon for a rate. He came, looked 
it over and made a rate of i^ per cent.! It is needless to state the 
owners were disgusted, and ridiculed the business capacity and judg- 
ment of insurance people in general and of the Compact manager in 
particular. Comparisons in that case were odious, for as a compar- 
ative rate i yi per cent, was 50 per cent, too high. 

One of the foremost dry-goods houses of the West has for many 
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years occupied a building of fairly good construction in the down-town 
portion of the city where the streets surrounding it are thirty, sixty and 
seventy feet in width, the building four stories in height and covering a 
half block on two streets and an entire blook on the third. Manufact- 
uring, c6nsisting of sewing machine (foot power), has been carried on 
constantly. They have erected and are about to move into a new 
building of semi-slow combustion construction, area about 28,000 feet, 
streets sixty, eighty and one hundred feet wide, easier of access by 
the fire department, and same manufacturing as in old building. The 
same Compact manager with the same schedule made the rate $1.35 
on stock in the old building and makes it $1.64 in the new, although 
sorely importuned by a number of companies to not make it less than 
$2.00. In the same State, in another city, is a risk similar to the one 
just described, only far more liable to excessive damage by reason of 
greater openness of stock, which is rated by the self-same schedule at 
$1.00, and presumably carried by the same companies that insisted 
upon a $2.00 rate being made on stock as above mentioned. 

It must not be thought for a moment that the business community 
is not actively alive to all such inconsistencies, and if we would avoid 
the imputation that our calling is one of " pure luck, and has no foun- 
dation in business principles," incongruities, at least so pronounced, 
are to be studiously avoided. 

It is impossible within the limits of a paper such as this to call 
attention to the many inconsistencies of fire underwriting and the idio- 
syncracies of those conducting it, but the writer feels that they are all 
legitimate subjects of criticism and should be discussed freely and 
frankly, to the end that the business may be improved wherever pos- 
sible. Certain it is, fire underwriting cannot be classed among the 
sciences. Neither can it truthfully be said to be an experiment, for the 
glorious record of its past achievements, its wonderful, gigantic growth, 
extending into all the ramifications of trade and commerce the known 
world over, demonstrate beyond cavil that it is as fixed and immovable 
as the everlasting hills as an integral part of the business interests of 
the globe, whose protecting aegis will be sought for ages yet to come 
by rich and poor alike. In conclusion, let it be remembered that luck 
has no permanent abiding place with us, but that eventually the contra- 
dictions that now surround us will be swept away and, phoenixlike, 
there will arise from the ashes of our past mistakes a business as abso- 
lutely correct in all its details as the most perfect science of the times, 
and those who have not this faith in its future would do well to cast 
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their lot elsewhere, for in this, as in. all other pursuits, the fittest only 
shall survive. 

The President — 

If it were not for the Local Agents, few of us would be engaged in 
our present calling. We have in our ranks a gentleman who, in his 
position as Local Agent, does not need any of our attention, but can, 
on the other hand, impart to us valuable information. I know you 
will be gratified to hear from E. V. Munn, of Milwaukee. 

Mr. Munn — 

Mr. President and Gentlemen : About a month since your Presi- 
dent advised me by letter that he would like to have me say some- 
thing upon the subject of the Local Agent. I must say that it is a 
subject upon which a man might write a book, even if he did not 
have much inclination in that direction ; but as I know that there is 
quite a little business yet before the meeting, and as a number of 
gentlemen want to get away this afternoon, I beg to be excused from 
reading my paper. 

The President — 

This, gentlemen, closes the regular programme. We have one 
committee yet to report — on the death of Mr. Schultz — Mr. Hayes, 
chairman. Is their report ready ? 

Mr. Hayes made the following report : 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE DEATH 
OF DANIEL SCHULTZ. 

The committee to whom was referred the matter of the death of 
Daniel Schultz, beg leave respectfully to report as follows : 

Whereas, The members of this Association recognize in the death 
of Daniel Schultz the loss of one of their most honest and faithful 
associates, a gentleman widely known and highly respected in the 
field, and who was ever found ready to assist in advancing the highest 
and best principles of the business. 

Resolved, That it is our deep regret to record the death of this 
honorable and worthy member of our Association, who has so long 
led a life of distinction in all the affairs of his sphere. 
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Resolved^ That we recognize at this time with a sense of deep 
sorrow the loss that has come to us. An honored associate and a 
valuable friend has been called to his rest, and our Association will 
miss the wisdom of his counsel in its deliberations. 

Resolved^ That we tender the sympathy of this Association to the 
family of our deceased member, and that these proceedings be given 
with proper memorial page in the published record of the Association. 

GEO. W. HAYES, 
W. L. JONES, 
E. V. MUNN, 

Committee. 



The President — 

If there are no other gentlemen who wish to offer anything for 
the good of the cause, we will proceed to the election of directors. 
The committee appointed yesterday nommated thirteen gentlemen 
as directors, and as by our action this morning one gentleman was 
allowed to withdraw in favor of Mr. Munn, that leaves the number as 
it was this morning. Are there any remarks, gentlemen ? 

Mr. T. H. Smith*- 

I beg, Mr. President, that the names of the nominees be read. 

The list of directors as previously given v^as read, Y.. V. 
Munn's name being substituted for that of Thos. H. Smith, who 
declined to serve. 

Mr. Hayes — 

I move that the Secretary be instructed and requested to cast the 
ballot of the Association for the gentlemen named as the directors of 
this Association. 

The motion was carried. 

The Secretary deposited the ballot as instructed. 

The President — 

The Secretary has cast the ballot and I declare that the thirteen 
gentlemen named are elected directors of this Association. I await 
your pleasure. 

Mr. Garrigue — 

I move that we proceed to the election of President for the 
ensuing year. 
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Mr. Howley — I second the motion. 

Motion carried. 

Mr. Holman — 

I beg, sir, to put in nomination a gentleman who has been known 
to all of us for many years, and whom we have all entrusted with an 
important position ; who has endeared himself to the members of our 
profession by his gendemanly qualities as well as his marked ability. 
I have the pleasure, sir, of nominating for President of this Associa- 
tion Mr. J. C. Griffiths, of the Home of New York. 

The President — 

Are there any other nominations, gentlemen ? 
Major Bliven — 

I have the pleasure of placing in nomination Mr. H. C. Eddy, of 
the Commercial Union. 

Mr. Eddy — 

Mr. President, this is one of those times when I do not believe in 
competition. I would rather my name should be dropped, and that 
Mr. Griffiths be unanimously elected. 

The President — 

Gentlemen, you have heard the request of jJr. Eddy. Shall it be 
granted ? 

Several voices — No, No. 

The Chair then appointed Mr. John Hov^ley, Mr. R. H. 
Garrigue and Mr. George A. S. Wilson as tellers, and the Asso- 
ciation proceeded to a ballot on these nominations. As a result 
of the first ballot Mr. Wilson announced the total number of 
ballots cast to be 74 ; necessary for a choice 38, of which Mr. 
H. C. Eddy received 42 and Mr. J. C. Griffiths 32. 

Mr. Griffiths— 

I would move, Mr. President, that Mr. Eddy's election be declared 
unanimous. 

The President — 

You have heard the motion of Mr. Griffiths. If there are no objec- 
tions thereto we shall declare the election of Mr. Eddy unanimous. 

Mr. Eddy — 

Gentlemen of the Northwestern Association : One of my friends 
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just approached me and said, " Why, we didn't know anything about 
this." " Well," said I, " you know as much about it as I do." And I 
assure you, gentlemen, that another acquaintance of mine, claiming 
to be an enemy — and I think he is — nominated me for this position. 
I had the opportunity yesterday of taking some of his thunder and 
appropriating it myself, for which he has taken the first opportunity 
to get even. Now, I think it is very unfortunate for this Association 
that such personalities should be allowed to creep into this audience.. 
I fear you have made a mistake, for the roll of presidents of this Asso- 
ciation has been a continuous one of illustrious members of the pro- 
fession down to the present time. Now, I feel entirely unfitted to fill 
this high office, but it has been extended to me in such a spirit that 
with your kindness and indulgence I will undertake the duties and 
shall let it rest with you to decide whether you have made a mistake 
or not. That is all, gentlemen, I have to say, except to thank you 
for your expression of kindness. 

The President — 

The next office to be filled is that of Vice-President. I shall be 
pleased to receive nominations for that position. 

Mr. Fox — 

I am glad to put in nomination a gentleman from Michigan who is 
known as an underwriter of experience and ability, Mr. Byron G. Stark. 

The motion was seconded. 

Major Bliven — 

I move, Mr. President, there being no other nomination, that the 
Seg-etary be instructed to cast the ballot of the Association for Mr., 
Stark. 

The President— 

Any other candidates, gentlemen ? 

Mr. George A. S. Wilson — 

Mr. President, I think that heretofore Illinois has hardly had a 
fair share in the honors of this Association. Most of our officers have 
come from various outside states. I would like to name a gentleman 
who would do honor to the Association, and it would be an honor to- 
himself in this connection, a very worthy member of our profession 
— one whom we all like personally, and whose ability we admire. I 
refer to Mr. Charles L. Whittemore, of the Connecticut Insurance 
Company. I move his nomination. 
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The President — 

Mr. Whittemore is not a member of the Board of Directors, which 
has just been elected. The articles of incorporation require that all 
the officers shall be elected from the directors. 

Mr. Wilson — 

I withdraw my nomination. 

The President — 

The nominations will resolve themselves back, then, to the motion 
of Major Bliven that the Secretary be instructed to cast the ballot for 
Byron G. Stark as Vice-President. (The Secretary cast the ballot as 
instructed.) The Secretary having conformed to this instruction, I 
announce that Byron G. Stark is elected to that office for the ensuing 
year. Nominations for Secretary are now in order. 

Mr. L. S. MacMillan— 

I desire to place in nomination Mr. William L. Wright, of Janes- 
ville, a gentleman who has long served as a member of the Wisconsin 
State Board, and who, I am satisfied, will be an efficient Secretary and 
Treasurer of this Association. 

Mr. W. L. Jones — ' 

I beg to nominate Mr. E. V. Munn as Secretary of this Associa- 
tion, who, by his very responsible position with the State Board for a 
long period, and by his labor in behalf of that Association, has en- 
tided himself to the credit of having managed it better, perhaps, than 
it has been managed for many years, and in addition to that, has 
endeared himself to the many members in the Northwestern field,.so 
that they feel they would like an opportunity of testifying their appre- 
ciation of his ability. 

No other nominations being made the Association proceeded 
to a ballot. 

The President — 

While the tellers are counting the ballots there is one matter that 
has occurred to me, and I wish to make a suggestion to the effect 
that when we passed the motion yesterday to appoint a committee of 
five, of which the newly elected President and Secretary were to be 
members, to reprint the former records, it was supposed at that time 
that possibly our friend Mr. Griffiths might occupy one of those posi- 
tions, and he having been omitted and having the knowledge he has, 
I would suggest that he be added to that committee. 
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Such a motion was offered and carried. • 

The President — 

At the request of your President-elect, and in accordance with the 
usual custom, the newly elected Board of Directors will please meet 
immediately after adjournment in this room. Certain action has to be 
taken before you can proceed with your business for next year. 

As it will save a little time, gentlemen, I will give notice that im- 
mediately after the announcement of the vote for Secretary there is 
one very important committee to report, and as their proceedings will 
be very interesting, I trust none of you will withdraw. 

The count of the ballots for Secretary having been finished, 
Mr. Wilson announced the number of votes cast to be 80 ; 
necessary to a choice 41, Mr. E. V. Munn receiving 55 and 
Mr. W. M. Wright 25. 

Mr. Wright— 

I move the ballot be made unanimous for Mr. Munn. 

The motion was carried and Mr. Munn declared duly elected 
as Secretary and Treasurer for the coming year. 

Mr. Munn — : 

I thank you all very much, gentlemen, for this compliment. I 
know the position requires a good deal of work, but I will try to fill it 
to the best of my ability. 

The President — 

Is the committee of which Mr. Holman is chairman, ready to 
report ? 

Mr. Holman (addressing himself to Mr. Griflfiths) — 

Mr. Secretary, it is you to whom I wish to speak. It is said that 
in youth we look to the future ; in age, we recall the past. Some of 
the older members of this Association who have stood by its fortunes 
now for more than twenty years have occasion to recall many pleas- 
ant recollections. The Wisconsin men present, in particular, recall 
the time, sir, when it was announced that the Home Insurance Com- 
pany of New York had appointed a new State Agent to succeed the 
highly esteemed Mr. Hall. We did not have long to wait until this 
gentleman made his appearance, and then we looked at each other 
very wisely and thought that that great insurance company had sent 
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earnestly in the very proper expression on the part of this Association 
which has been made by Mr. Holman in the testimonial which he 
has presented to Mr. Griffiths. 

It was moved and seconded that the thanks of the Associa- 
tion be tendered to the officers of the Association for services 
rendered during the past year. 

The motion was carried. 

Mr. T. H. Smith— 

We have missed at this session a gentleman who is one of our 
honorary members, who has been with us for many years until this 
time. I knew in the early part of the summer that he was sick, and 
had a letter from him some time ago speaking of his improvement ; 
but he is not yet restored to health, and I move that the Secretary be 
instructed to send a telegram of sympathy to Mr. C. C. Hine. 

Mr. Holman seconded the motion, which was carried. The 
Secretary sent the telegram as requested and received from Mr. 
Hine the following letter : 

New York, September 12, 1890. 
y. C. Griffiths, Esq., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dear Sir : Your dispatch of last night is duly received, and I 
am really very much touched by it — all the more from its being so 
wholly unexpected. I wish I could do something to signify to the 
boys my high appreciation of their remembrance of me. I think I 
have not missed a meeting before for fifteei;i years, and I am very 
sorry to have reached a point where a break had to begin. My 
memories of our annual meetings are full of the pleasantest things. 
I do not remember anything in connection with the Association in- 
consistent with the fullest enjoyment and satisfaction. 

I hope to meet you another year if I should not get West between 
times. Yours respectfully, 

C. C. HINE. 

Mr. Buckman — 

While we are in grateful spirit there are others we should not for- 
get. I move you that the thanks of this Association be extended to 
John B. Drake & Co. for the courtesies extended to us at this meet- 
ing ; also, that a vote of thanks be extended to the doorkeeper for his 
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FIRST MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 



Fire Underwriters' Association of the Northwest, 

HM immediately after the adjournment of the Twenty-first Annual 
Meetings at the Grand Pacific Hotels Chicago^ III, 

Present : Mr. H. C. Eddy, chairman ; Messrs. R. M. Buckman, 
E. V. Munn, P. A. Montgomery, Jacob Peetrey and J. C. Griffiths. 

The nomination of H. C. Eddy as President was moved and 
confirmed. 

The nominations of Mr. Byron G. Stark as Vice-President and Mr. 
E. V. Munn as Secretary and Treasurer were confirmed, the Secretary 
casting the ballot of the Board for these officers as instructed. 

It was moved and seconded that the dues for the coming year be 
made $5.00. 

The motion was carried. 

It was moved that the Secretary be authorized to print 400 copies 
of the Proceedings of this last meeting, and pay the bills attending 
same. 

The motion was carried. 

It was moved that the salary of the Secretary and Treasurer for 
the coming year be made $200. 

The motion was carried. 

Adjourned subject to the call of President Eddy. 

K. V. MUNN, Secretary, 



DIRECTORY OF MEMBERSHIP. 



NAME. 



Adams, Geo. W., 
Affeld, Chas. E., 
Allen, £. L., 

Alverson, H. C, 

Andrus, S. D., 
Armstrong, F. W., 
Arnold, Fred. W., 
Aspinwall, S. F., 
Atwood, H. F., 
Ayer, J. V., 
Baird, C. T., 
Hanta, George, 
Barnes, John A., 
Barnum, W. L., 

Barton, W. T., j 
Barry, Chas. H., 
Bassett, E. J., J 

Basford, R. B., 

Beach, E. P., 
Belden. J. S., 
Belding, Geo. T., 
Benedict, Frank, 
Bennett, H., 
Berne, J. J., 
Berry, E. H., 
Black, J. P., 
Blackwelder, I. S., 
Bliven, Chas. E., 
Bliven, Wait, 
Bloom, Nelson A., 
Blossom, Geo. W., 
Bonar, L. J., 
Bosworth, A. E., 
Boughton, F'rank S. 
Bowers, H. E., 
Bradshaw, W. D., 
Brant, J. A., 
Bredenhagen,W. C. 
Breiling, Frank, 
Briggs, Theo. W., 



Chicago, 

174 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Des Moines, la., 

177 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
Providence, R. I., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Rochester, N. Y., 
Brazil, Ind., 
Louisville, Ky., 
Menasha, Wis., 
Decatur, 111., 
205 LaSalle, Chicago, 
20 Market Sq're, Prov- ^ 
idence, R. I., ^ 

Erie, Pa., 

I Charter Oak Place, 
Hartford, Conn., 

Winona, Minn., 

142 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Chicago, 

208 LaSalle, Chicago, 

St. Paul, Minn., 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 

160 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Milwaukee, Wis., 

157-159 LaSalle, Chicago, 

205 LaSalle, Chicago, 

2 18 LaSalle,. Chicago, 

218 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Madison, Wis., 

Chicago, 

Mansheld, O., 

Chicago, 

Denver, Col., 

50 Pine St., New York, 

177 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Dubuque, la., 

St. Paul, Minn., 

Cincinnati, O., 

Appleton, Wis., 



TITLE. 



Adjuster, 
General Agent, 
Manager, 

State Agent, J 

Special Agent, 

State Agent, 

Manager, 

Secretary, 

Secretary, 

Special Agent, 

Secretary, 

State Agent, 

Secretary, 

Secretary, 

President, 

\sst. Gen'lAgent, j 

General Agent, 

Compact Mngr., 2 

Adjuster, 
Manager, 
Superintendent, 
Special Agent, 
Compact Manager. 
General Adjuster, 
Special Agent, 
Adjuster, 
Manager, 
General Manijger, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Asst. Gen'l Agent, 
State Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agentr, 
Manager, 
General Agent, 
Compact Manager. 
(Vice-President, 
; Secretary, 
Compact Manager. 
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Independent. 

Ham burg- Bremen Ins. Co. 

Royal, England. 

Ins. Co. North America. 

Pennsylvania Fi^e. 

Norwich Union, England. 

Germania, N. Y. 

R. I. Underwriters' Asso'n. 

Grand Rapids Ins. Co. 

Rochester German Ins. Co. 

American, Philadelphia. 

Union, Louisville. 

Phenix, Brooklyn, 

Com'nwealth Mut. Ins. Co. 

Millers' National, 111. 

Merchants', R. I. 

Ins. Co. North America. 
Pennsylvania Fire. 

/Etna, Hartford. 

La Crosse and Winona Un- 
derwriters' Union. 
Independent. 
London & Lancashire. 
United Fire Re-Ins. Co. 
Sun Fire Office. 

Traders' Ins. Co., Chicago. 
Liverp. & London & Globe. 
Fireman's Fund, Cal. 
Niagara, New York. 
American, Philadelphia. 
American Fire, Phiia. 
Michigan F. and M. 
National Fire, Hartford. 
Ins. Co. North America. 
Girard, Philadelphia. 
Niagara, New York. 
Guardian, London. 
Union Insurance Co., Pa. 

St. Paul German. 
Aurora Insurance Co. 
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NAME. 



Brown, Geo. T., 
Brown, M. O., 
Buckman, R. M., 
Burns, M. J., 

Burrows, D. W., 

Burtch, H. F., 
Calley, E. J., 
Campbell, P. S., 
Carroll, C. E., 
Carson, R. B., 
Cary, Eugene, 
Ciase, Chas. Lyman, 
Caswell, Jas. H., 

Cate, S. E., 

Chamberlin, W. O., 
Chapman, E. F., 
Chapman, W. A., 
Chard, S. G., 
Chard, Thos. S., 
Clark son, H., 
Clendenin, Frank, 

Collins, Martin, 

Collins, S. T., 
Condit, E. M., 
Corliss, Geo. W., 
Cormany, W. A., 
Cornell, H. F., 
Cory, John D., 

Coudrey, John N., 

Cowles, C. S., 
Crable, Ralph, • 
Crandall, A. A., 
Cramer, Adolf J., 
Critchell, R. S., 
Crooke, Geo., 
Crooke, W. D., 
Cunningham, J. L., 
Cunningham,W. H., 
Daggett, P. A., 
Daniel, T. R., 
Dargan, J. T., 
Dallas, W. I., 
Davies, John E., 
Dean, Tnomas L., 
De Camp, Jas. M., 
*De Camp, D. J., 
De Forest, E. F., 
De Roode, Holger, 
Devin, D. T., 
De Wolf, J. H., 



Dayton, O., 

169 Jackson St., Chicago, 
173 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Omaha, Neb., 

Chicago, 

Grand Rapids, Mich., 

208 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Louisville, Ky., 

St. Ix>uis, Mo., 

205 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Rialto Building, Chicago, 

Chicago, 

153-155 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Des Moines, la., \ 

Minneapolis, 
Cleveland, O., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 
157 LaSalle, Chicago, 
157-159 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Denver, Col., 
Joliet, 111., 

107 Ch. ofCom.jSt. Louis, 

Rialto Building, Chicago, 
208 LaSalle, Chicago, 
45-49 William St., N. Y., 
Fort Scott, Kansas, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., 
Chicago, 

415 Locust, St. Louis, J 

Des Moines, la., 
Evanston, 111., 
Merriam Park, Minn., 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
141- 143 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Chicago, 

226 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Glens Falls, N. Y., 
175 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Spokane Falls, Wash., 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
Dallas, Texas, 
St. Joseph, Mo., 
Racine, Wis., 
Chicago, 
Cincinnati, O., 
Schenectady, N. Y., 
2 18-220 LaSalle, Chicago, 
210 LaSalle, Chicago, 
210 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Providence, R. I., 



Special Agent, 
General Agent, 
General Agent, 
Secretary, 

Gen'l Adjuster, 

Insurance Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Adj uster. 
Adjuster, 
Special Agent, 
Manager, 
Manager, 
Adjuster, 
Special Agent and 

Adjuster, 
Special Agent, 
Inspector, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
General Manager, 
Compact Manager. 
Manager, 

General Agent, 



Manager, 
General Agent, 
Editor, 

Special Agent, 
General Agent, 
Special Agent, 
State Agent and ? 
Adjuster, J 

Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Spl. Agt. and Adjr., 
Secretary, 
Manager, 

Resident Secretary, 
Manager, 
Secretary, 
General Agent, 
Insurance Agent, 
Resident Secretary, 
General Ins. Agent. 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
General Adjuster, 
General Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Gen. Western Agt., 
Manager, 
Specid Agent, 
President, 



Dayton Insurance Co. 
Westchester, N. Y. 
R. I. Underwriters' Asso'n. 
Nebraska Fire Ins. Co. 
Ins. Co. North America. 
Pennsylvania Fire. 
Associate Member. 
London Assurance Corp. 
Anglo-Nevada. 
Independent. 
Commercial Union, Eng. 
German- American, N. Y. 
London Assurance. 
Germania Fire, N. Y. 

Guardian Assur. Co., Eng. 

Niagara, New York. 
Local Board. 

Commercial Union, Eng. 
Fireman's Fund, Cal. 
Fireman's Fund, Cal. 

Illinois Valley Compact. 
Fire Association, Pnila. 
American, N. Y. 
Commercial, California. 
Anglo-Nevada, Cal. 
Ohio Farmers'. 
The Insurance Critic, 
N. British & Mercantile. 
German, Freeport, 111. 
Queen, England. 
Ins. Co. North America, 
Pennsylvania Fire. 
Ro^al, England. 
Orient, Hartford. 
Western, Toronto. 
Milwaukee Mechanics'. 
Ins. Co. State of Penn. 
Liverp. & London & Globe. 
North' n Assur. Co. , London. 
Glens Falls Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Kire Association, Phila. 
Associate Member. 
N. British & Mercantile. 

Connecticut, Hartford. 
Northern, England. 
Hartford Fire Ins. Co. 
Liverp. & London & Globe. 
Liverp. & London &. Globe. 
Farmers' Fire, York, Pa. 
Providence- Wash'ton, R. I. 
Glens Falls Ins. Co. 
Providence- Washington. 
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Deitz, Jacob C, 
Dreher, E. W., 
''Dresser, Jasper M., 
Ducat, Arthur C, 
Dunlap, Chas. D., 
Eddy, H. C, 
Eustis, Truman W., 
Fargo, W. D., 
Ferguson, W. G., 
Fisher, G. M., 
Fletcher, John S., 
Foljambe, Theo. D., 

Foote, A. D., 

Force, F. L., 
Foreman, E. P., 
Fort, C. W,, 
Foster, Wm. R., 
Fox, W. F., 
Franklin, Morris, 
Freeman, W. R., 
French, B. W., 
French, Chas. L., 
French, C. B., 
Friedley, H. H., 
Fulton, W. H., 
Gardner, Edmund, 
Garrigue, R. H., 
Gill, George C, 

Gillespie, Samuel, 

*Glassford, H. A., 
Glidden, H. H., 
Gray, D. P., 
Gray, H. P., 
Gray, Henry W. Jr., 
Griffiths, J. C, 
Griffith, J. H., 
Gregory, W. M., 
Hair, Cecil A., 
^Hall, Henry H., 
Hall, J. B., 
Hall, J. B. T., 
Halle, E. G., 
Harbeck, Eugene, 
Harford, W. P., 
Hawley, A. H., 
Hawxhurst, W, F., 
Hayes, Geo. W., 
Hayes, T. J., 
Heaford, H. H., 

Hersh, G. Edward, 

Hershey, H. H., 
Hey wood, P. P., 



ADDRESS. 



1 60 I^Salle, Chicago, 

210 LaSalle, Chicago, 

1 2N. 4th, LaFayette, Ind, , 

Chicago, 

Denver, Col., 

205 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Chicago, 

St. Paul, Minn., 

218 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Detroit, Mich., 

177 LaSalle, Chicago, 

177 LaSalle, Chicago, 

159 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Chicago, 
Topeka, Kan., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 
161-163 LaSalle, Chicago, 
54 Pine St., N. Y., 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
218 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Jacksonville, 111., 
Chicago, 

Indianapolis, Ind., 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
Columbus, O., 
Chicago, 
Champaign, 111., 

Chicago, 

New York, 

Chicago, 

Rockford, 111., 

St. Louis, Mo., 

Louisville, Ky., 

Milwaukee, Wis., 

St. Paul, Minn., 

Topeka, Kan., 

162 LaSalle, Chicago, 

New York, 

174 LaSalle, Chicago, 

St. Louis, Mo., 

1 53- 1 55 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Detroit, Mich., 

Morrow, Ohio, 

LeRoy, Ohio, 

Detroit, Mich., 

Milwaukee, Wis., 

Chicago, 

155 LaSalle, Chicago, 

York, Pa., 

St. Joseph, Mo., 
Chicago, 



State Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Financial Agent, 
Associate Manager, 
Special Agent, 
Resident Secretary, 
Adjuster, 
State Agent, 
General Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 

Adjuster, •! 

Special Agent, ' 
Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
State Agent, 
Gen. Adj'r & Sec'y, 
Sec'y U. S. Branch, 
General Agent, 
General Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Ass't Gen°l Agent, 
Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
State Agent, 
Ass't Manager, 
State Agent, 

Special Agent, < 

Retired. 

Resident Secretary, 
Compact Manager. 
State Agt. and Adj'r, 
Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
State Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Manager, 
Sp'l Agent & Adj'r, 
Special Agent, 
Manager, 
Secretary, 
State Agent, 
Secretary, 
Special Agent, 
General Agent, 
Special Agent, 
General Adjuster, 

President, 

State Agent & Adj'r, 
Ass't Gen'l Agent, 



Traders', Chicago. 
Providence- Washington. 
National of Hartford. 
Home, N. Y. 
Commercial Union, Eng. 
Commercial Union, Eng. 
Phenix, Brooklyn. 
Sun Fire Office. 
Lancashire, England. 
London Assurance Corp. 
Norwich Union. 
Guardian, England. 
Western Adjustment and 

InsjDeclion Co. 
German-American, N. Y. 
Franklin, Philadelphia. 
Home, N. Y. 

N. Y. Underwriters' Ag'cy. 
L. B. Com'n Nos. 2 and 3. 
Sun Fire Office. 
Delaware Mutual. 
Orient, Hartford. 
Glens Falls Insurance Co. 
Manchester, England. 
Niagara, New York. 
Fireman's Fund. 
Sun Fire, England. 
Germania, N. Y. 
Traders', Chicago. 
Providence- Washington. 
Southern, California. 

N. British & Mercantile. 

N. Y. Underwriters' Ag'cy. 
American, Philadelphia. 
Home Insurance Co., N. Y. 
Home Insurance Co., N. Y. 
Traders', Chicago. 
United Firemen's, Phila. 
North' n Assur. Co., Eng. 
Girard Fire Ins. Co., Phila. 
London Assurance Corp. 
Germania, N. Y. 
Michigan F. and M. 
^tna, Hartford. 
Ohio Fanners'. 
Commercial Union, Eng. 
Western Assur., Toronto. 
R. I. Underwriters' Asso'n. 
Phoenix, Hartford. 
Farmers' Fire Ins. Co., 

York, Pa. 
Sun Fire, Eng. 
Hartford Fire, Conn. 
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Hildreth, L. E., 
Hill, Herbert C, 
Hilton, J. M., 
Hilton, Chas. A., 
*Hine, C. C, 
Hitchcock, E. M., 
Hobbs, H. H., 
Hoffman, J. W.. 
Holmes, S. R., 
Holland, W. H., 

HoUinshead, C. S. -J 

HoUoway, Geo. A., 
Holman, Isaac W., 
Holman, C. J., 



115 Monroe, Chicago, 
I Boston, Mass., 
! Chicago, 

Grand Rapids, Mich., 
New York, 
Northfield, Minn., 
New York, 
Lincoln, Neb., 
Burlington, la., 
^217 Olive, St.I^uis, Mo., 
IS. W. Cor. Third andWal- 
nut, Philadelphia, Pa., 
'205 LaSalle, Chicago, 
1 1 77 LaSalle, Chicago, 
I Denver, Col., 



Special Agent, 
Secretary, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Editor Monitor, 
Special Agent, 
Adjuster, 
Special Agent, 
Manager, 
General Agent, 
Manager Fire De- 
partment, 
Ass't Manager, 
General Agent, 



Hosmer, R. W., 154 LaSalle, Chicago, 



; Hartford Fire, Conn. 
I Prudential Fire Ins. Co. 
I Koyal Insurance Co. 
j Concordia, Milwaukee. 

American, Philadelphia. 

Independent. 

,N. British & Mercantile. 

Underwriters* Union. 

Peoples', N. H. 

j Union Ins. Co., Phila. 

Niagara, New York. 
I British America. 



Houge, H. J., 
Hough, E. A., 
House, S. R., 
Howard, W. I., 

Howley, John, 

Huston, M. A., 
Ireton, E. L., 
Ingram, Jo^n C, 
Jansen, H. H., 
Jewett, W. H., 

Johnston, J as. C, 

Jones, Wm. L., 
Jones, N. B., 
Jones, J. W., 
Kellogg, W. DeW, 
Kelly, J. A., 
Kelsey, H. N., 

Kelsey, Joseph A., 

Kemp, O. C, 
Kibbee, C. W., 
*Knowles, Chas. W. 
Lamey, H. T., 
Lawrence, Milo E. 
Leach, Wm. B., 
Leach, Walter C, 
Lee, J. O., 
Lee, Frederick W., 
Leisch, C. N., 
Lemon, Chas. E., 

Lenehan, J. H., 

Lessey, E. N., 
Letton, T. W., 
Lewis, Edwin C, 



I Minneapolis, Minn., 
Jackson, Mich., 
I Painesville, 0., 
Chicago, 

1 168 LaSalle, Chicago, 

1251 5th, Louisville, Ky., 
'21 W. 3d, Cincinnati, O., 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
Quincy, 111., 
Ypsilanti, Mich., 

.Louisville, Ky., 

'88 Michigan, Milwaukee, 

Lansing, Mich., 
iMcLeansboro, 111., 
,'Beloit, Wis., 
I Columbus, O., 

177 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Indianapolis, Ind., 

Greenville, Mich., 

St. Paul, Minn., 
, I Albany, N. Y., 
I St. Louis, Mo., 
, Kansas City, Mo., 
'Minneapolis, Minn., 

Minneapolis, Minn., 

Chicago, 

|Des Moines, la., 

'38 W. 3d, Cincinnati, O., 

(Richmond, Ind.. 

41 Major Block, Chicago, 

Indianapolis, Ind., 

Chicago, 

1 161 LaSalle, Chicago, 



Resident Secretary, Commercial Union, Eng. 

S American Ins, Co. 
1 Mercantile F. and M. Ins. 
Co., Boston. 
I Orient, Hartford. 



Special Agent, 
Special Agent. 
General Agent, 
General Agent, 



General Agent, 

Secretary, 
Adjuster, 



Glens Falls Ins. Co. 

National Mut. Fire Asso'n. 

Scottish Union & National. 

Lion, England. 

Louisville Ins. Co. 

Independent. 
Special Ag't & Adj'r,'Liverp. & London & Globe. 
Compact Manager. I 

Boylston, Boston. 

Ins. Co. North America. 

Pennsylvania Fire. 

N. British & Mercantile. 

American Fire, Phila. 

Traders', Chicago. 

Citizens', Pittsburg, Pa. 

Queen, England. 

Norwich Union, Eng. 

Ins. Co. North America. 

Pennsylvania Fire. 

Rochester German Ins. Co. 

Independent. 

Ins. Co. North America. 

British America. 

Standard Fire. 



Special Agent, 

State Agent, -J 

Resident Secretary, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Ag't &Adj'r, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 

State Agent, -J 

General Agent, 
Adjuster, 
I Manager, 

Special Ag't &Adj'r, 
j Secretary, 
Compact Manager. 
I Special Agent, 
I Adjuster, 
General Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 

I Special Agent, -J 

State Agent, 
General Agent, 
General Agent, 



Northern, England. 
Independent. 
jNew Hampshire Fire. 
Anglo-Nevada. 
iTraders' Ins. Co. 
I Ins. Co. North America. 
[Pennsylvania Fire. 
[Continental, N. Y. 
Union, Cal. 
'Boylston, Boston. 
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NAME. 



ADDRESS. 



Lindsey, H. K., 
Little, F. W., 
Littlejohn, W. J., 
Love, A. J., 
Lovejoy, Geo. M., 
Low, C. F., 
Lowe, N. C, 
Lyman, E. W., 
Lyman, W. R., 
Lyman, H. W., 
Lyon, George M., 
Lyon, W. A., 
Magill, H. M., 

Maginn, John W., -] 

Maitland, T. L., 
Margah, Lewis F., 
Marks, Arthur, 
Marot, Benjamin, 
Martin, H. C, 
McCluer, J. L., 
McCord, W. B., 
McDonald, J. J., 
McGill, M. R., 
McLeran, J. B., 
McMillan, L. S., 
McPike, H. G., 
McSween, J. F., 
Miller, A. F., 
Miller, C. N., 
Miller, John G., 
Milligan, J. G., 
*Miras, Livingston, 
Montgomery, P. A., 
Montgomery, I. S., 
Moody, L. D., 
Moore, Geo. H., 
Morgan, H. A., 
Munn, E. V., 
Munson, E. A., 

Myers, J. C, 

Neuberger, J. M., 
Nolte, H. A., 
Nunn, J. A., 
Oldham, W. O., 
O'Brien, J. W., 
Page. E. S., 
Page, Wm. E., 
Paige, John C, 

Peck, Chas. R., 

Peetrey, Jacob, 
Phipps, W. C., 
Pinkney, A. E., 



Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Pleasant Hill, Mo., 
'155 LaSalle, Chicago, 
lOmaha, Neb., 
Chicago, 

New Orleans, La., 
Jackson, Mich., 
1150 LaSalle, Chicago, 
New Orleans, La., 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
j.Chicago, 

1 1 74 LaSalle, Chicago, 
! Cincinnati, O., 
220 N. 3d, St. Louis, ) 
1 1 77 LaSalle, Chicago, ) 
200 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Detroit, Mich.,' 
.Detroit, Mich., 
Dayton, O., 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
Kansas City, Mo., 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
,San Francisco, Cal., 
{51 Lawrence, Cincinnati, 
Duluth, Minn., 
205 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Alton, 111., 
Detroit, Mich., 
Belleville, 111., 
Mt. Pleasant, la., 
Burlington, la., 
Chicago, 
Atlanta, Ga., 
Chicago, 
Rockford, 111., 
90 E. Market, Indianap's, 
Detroit, Mich., 
Upper Alton, 111., 
Beloit, Wis., 
Indianapolis, Ind., 

Detroit, Mich., -j 

Indianapolis, Ind., 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
Ft. Madison, la., 
Springfield, Mo., 
Grand Haven, Mich., 
Des Moines, la., 
I Minneapolis, Minn., 
20 Kilby, Boston, Mass., 

1 10 S.4th, Philadelphia, \ 

London, O., 

j Kansas City, Mo., 

I Kansas City, Mo., 



General Agent, 
Special Ag'l & Adj 'r, 
Ass't Manager, 
.Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Ass*t Secretary, 
I Com pact Manager. 
I General Agent. 
[President, 
I Special Agent, 
I Associate Manager, 
j Special Agent, 
General Agent, 

State Agent, 

Special Agent, 
Slate Agent, 
State Agent, 
General Agent, 
Editor, 
Manager, 
General Adjuster, 
General Manager, 
Special Agent, 
[Compact Manager. 
I Special Agent, 
j Secretary, 
, State Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
President, 
Special Agent, 
General Agent. 
Secretary, 
Inspector, 
Special Agent, 
I Slate Agent, 
; State Agent & Adj' r. 
Adjuster and Agent, 
Resident Secretary, 
State Agent and ) 
Adjuster, ) 

Special Agent, 
General Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Compact Manager. 
Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Resident Manager, 
jSec'y and Treas- \ 
I urer, f 

State Agent, 
Sp'l Ag't & Adj'r, 
Special Agent, 



Lancashire, England. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Conn. Fire, Hartford. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
German-American, N. Y. 
jLiverp. & London & Globe. 



Crescent Insurance Co. 
German- American, N. Y. 
Home Insurance Co., N. Y. 
National, Hartford. 
Phoenix, Hartford. 

!N. Y. Underwriters' Ag'cy. 

St. Paul F. & M. Ins. Co. 
Sun Fire^ England. 
Home, N. Y. 
St. Paul F. & M. Ins. Co. 
\Rough Notes, 
Compacts and Local Boards. 
I Independent. 
jContmental Insurance Co. 
American Fire, Phila. 

Niagara, New York. 
Illinois Mutual Ins. Co. 
,N. British & Mercantile. 
American, Philadelphia. 
American, Philadelphia. 
Burlington Insurance Co. 
Providence- Washington. 

Western Mfg. Mut. Ins.Co. 
Western Mfg. Mut. Ins.Co. 
Franklin, Philadelphia. 
Liverp. & London & Globe. 
Milwaukee Mech. Ins. Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
iN. British & Mercantile. 
Ins. Co. North America. 
Pennsylvania Fire. 
German- American, N. Y. 
Milwaukee Mechanics. 
, Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 

,Phenix, N. Y. 

Home, N. Y. 

N. Y. Underwriters' Ag'cy. 

City of London Fire, Eng. 

The Fire Ins. Co. of the 

County of Philadelphia* 
Fire Association, Phila. 
[Niagara, New York. 
Fireman's Fund, Cal. 
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Potter, C. W., 

Pribbenow, B., ■! 

Raymond, M/H.N., 
Raynolds, R. L., 
Redfield, A. P., 
Redfield, Geo. E., 
Redfield, D. W., 
Reger, Geo. F., 
Reynolds, Geo. W., 
Rice, John F., 
Richardson, C, 
Richardson, H. L., 
Riddle, J. Irving, 
Ritchie, Frank, 
Robertson, J. W., 
Robbins, Geo. E., 
Rogers, Frank D., 
Rogers, Jos. M., 
Rollins, Frank H., 
Roper, Geo. S., 
Ross, W. F., 
Rothermel, C. T., 
Rounds, C. B., 
Rowell, Alfred, 
Rowley, J. B., 
Ruegger, A. D., 
Russell, H. M., 
Scott, Walter, 
Schupp, Simon, 
Seage, H. S., 
Sears, M. L., 

Seiders, W. H., 

Shade, Chas. E., 
Shaw, William, 
Sikkema, U. H., 
Simonds, E. A., 

Simonson, C. F., 

Singleton, J. P., 
Smith, R. J., 
Smith, T. H., 
Smith, Thos. H., 
Smith, W. E., 
Southwick, S. H., 
Spencer, A. P., 
Spear, Theo. F., 
Sprague, Samuel E., 
Stark, Byron G., 
Stevenson, Joseph, 
Straight, H. J., 
Strickler, David, 
Stuart, H. C, 
Swager, J. M., 



, Milwaukee, 

224 Brooklyn Ave. 

Kansas City, Mo., ) 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Omaha, Neb., 
'177 LaSalle, Chicago, 
177 LaSalle, Chicago, 
I Chicago, 

421 Walnut, Philadelphia, 
Louisville, Ky., 
238-24oLaSalle, Chicago, 
.Indianapolis, Ind., 
Oskaloosa, la., 
iTerre Haute, Ind., 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
1^7 LaSalle, Chicago, 
185 I^Salle, Chicago, 
!i55 LaSalle, Chicago, 
I Rookery Bl'dg, Chicago, 
161 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Rockford, 111., 
j Davenport, la., 
Chicago, 
Des Moines, la., 
1411-413 Walnut, Phila., 
I Omaha, Neb., 
'Chicago, 

1 1 14 LaSalle, Chicago, 
'Kansas City, Mo., 
I210 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Lansing, Mich., 
Kansas City, Mo., 

Indianapolis, Ind., 

1 206 Broadway, N. Y., 
Council Bluffs, la., 
I Belleville, 111., 
1240 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Winona, Minn., 

Louisville, Ky., 
ii6o LaSalle, Chicago, 
I Chicago, 
i Dayton, O., 

218 LaSalle, Chicago, 

177 LaSalle, Chicago, 

183 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Cincinnati, O., 

Des Moines, la., 

Saginaw, Mich., 

Chicago, 

1150 LaSalle, Chicago, 

|York, Pa., 

Des Moines, la., 

Warren, O., 



! Stale Agent, 
Special Agent, 

V 

I Special Agent, 
(State Agent, 
ISp'l Ag't& Adj'r, 
I Adjuster, 

Special Agent, 

Manager, 

Special Agent, 

Asst. Manager, 
j Special Agent, 
I Special Agent, 
I State Agent, 
I State Agent, 

Special Agent, 

General Agent, 
, Manager, 

Manager, 

Special Agent, 

Secretary, 

I Compact Manager. 

Adjuster, 

Compact Manager. 
'Special Agent, 

Compact Manager. 

Special Agent, 
I General Agent, 
[State Agent, 
[General Agent, 
'.Special Agent, 

State Agent, 

(State Agent, 

General Insurance. 
I Compact Manager. 
I Adjuster, 
General AgestJ 

I Asst. Secretaury, 

Special Agent, 
Secretary, 
Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
Secretary, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Asst. Gen'l Agent, 
Special Agent, 
I State Agent, 
ISp'l Ag*t & Adj'r, 
'General Agent, 



COMPANY. 



JEinz, Insurance Co. 
American, Philadelphia. 

Connecticut, Hartford. 

Connecticut, Hartford. 

Independent. 

Independent. 

Boylston, Boston. 

Franklin, Philadelphia. 

Louisville Underwriters'. 

Union, Cal. 

I Franklin Ins. Co., Ind. 

'Farmers', York, Pa. 

iPhenix, Brooklyn. 

In. Y. Underwriters' Ag'cy. 

London & Lancashire. 

Empire State, Roch'sr,N.Y. 

Merchants', Newark, N. J. 
I Queen Ins. Co., Eng. 
[Peoples' Fire, N. H. 
I Mfr's& Merc. Mut. Ins. Co. 

Independent. 

{Imperial Fire, Eng. 

N. British & Mercantile. 

New Hampshire Fire. 

Home Insurance Ca, N. Y. 

German, Freeport, 111. 

Traders', Chicago. 

Phoenix, London. 
j Ins. Co. North America. 
"j Pennsylvania Fire. 



German, Freeport, III. 

I The Greenwich of N. Y. 

i Pine Tree Mut. Ins. Co. 

Woodmdcers' Mut. Ins. Co. 

Niagara Ins. Co. 

Tnuiers'Ins. Co., Chicago. 

N. British & Mercantile. 

Gerni«»; Freeport, 111. 

Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 

American, N. J. 

City of Lon<lon. 

Phoenix, Hartford. 

London & Lancashire. 

Niagara Ins. Co. 

Orient, Hartford. 

New York Alliance. 
Sec'y and Treasurer, 'Farmers' Fire Ins. Co. 
{Special Agent, Western, Toronto. 

[Special Agent, {Traders', Chicago. 
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Sweeney, A., 
Theobald, G. P., 
Thomas, John V., 
Thompson, C. D., 
Thummel, W. F., 
Ticknor, L. H., 
Tif&ny, H. S., 
Titus, W. G., 
Tower, Frank H., 

Townsend, A. F., 

Trembor, Wm., 



,251 i6ih, Demer, Col., | State Agent, 
Louisville, Ky., , Special Agent, 



I Dixon, 111., 

i Harrodsburg, Ky., 

|Des Moines, la., 

Peoria, 111., 

1169 Clark, Chicago, 



State Agent, 
Adjuster, 
State Agent, 
Compact Manager. 
; Insurance Publ r. 



Kalamazoo, Mich., Compact Manager. 

;. Water, Milwaukee, Sp'l Ag't & Adj'r, 



I442E, 

'204 LaSalle, Chicago, 

,Freeport, 111., 



Trezevant, J. T., Dallas, Tex., 



j Special Agent, 
[Secretary, 

IAssoc. Gen*l Ag't 
! S. W. Dept., ^ 



Trumbull, A. J., 

Tucker, L. M., 

Underwood, W. E., 

Van Anden, C. A., 

Van Allen, G. A., 
Van Voorhis, C. E., 
Van Voorhis, Frank, 

Vance, J. P., 

Virchow, John, 
Waggoner, S. E., 
Wagner, D. S., 
Waldron, A., 
Walker, E. S., 
Walker, H. H., 
Wallace, J. M., 

Warner, J. H., 

Washington, H. B.-, 
Webber, H. F., 
Weinland, J. A., 
Wells, David W., 
West, Byron D., 
Weyth, Peyton, 
Wharton, J. B., 
Wheeler, E. S., 
Wheeler, W. H., 
White, C. M., 
Whitlock, J. L., 
Whittemore, C. L., 
Williams, A., 
Williams, S. G., 
Williams, Geo. G., 
Wilson, Geo. A. S., 
*Wilson, J. O., 



Merriam Park, Minn., 

91 Main, Columbus, Miss. 

Joliet, 111., 

LaSalle, Chicago, 

|57 State, Albany, N. Y., 
203 LaSalle, Chicago, 
I Chicago, 

53 W. 3d, Cincinnati, O., 

Aurora, 111., 

Macon, Mo., 

Chicago, 

220 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Dayton, O., 

Milwaukee, Wis., 



174 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Dayton, O., 
Westerville, O., 
841 Warren Av., Chicago, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 
200 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Jacksonville, 111., 
172 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Horse Cave, Ky., 
205 LaSalle, Chicago, 
208 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Chicago, 
Chicago, 
Denver, Col., 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
155 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Chicago, 



Special Agent, 

General Agent, 

Compact Manager. 

General Agent, ) 

President, 
General Agent, 
Manager, 

General" Agent, 2 

Spl. Agt. and Adjr., 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Sp'l Ag't & Adj'r., 
General Agent, 
Sec'y Farm Dept., 
State Agent, 
State Agent and ? 
I Adjuster,- 5 

[Special Agent, 
I Special Agent, 
! State Agent, 
Slate Ag't & Adj'r., 
Deputy Inspector, 
[Special Agent, 
[Special Agent, 
Sp'l Ag't & Adj'r., 
; State Agent, 
I Special Agent, 
Manager, 
Special Agent, 
Manager, 
I Ins. Att'y & Adjr. 
Special Agent, 
Adjuster, 
[Adjuster, 



American, Philadelphia. 
Traders', Chicago. 
Liverp. & London & Globe 
|Liverp. & London & Globe. 
Franklin, Philadelphia. 



Milwaukee Mech. Ins. Co.. 
Northern Assurance Cor- 
poration, Eng. 
German, Freeport, 111. 
Fire Association, Phila. 
Spring Garden, Phila. 
Orient, Hartford. 
American, Phila. 
Union, Cal. 
Merchants', N. J. 
Fire Association, Phila. 
Western Assurance Corp. 
Crescent Ins. Co., N. O. 

State Investment Ins. Co.,. 

San Francisco. 
Commerce Insurance Co. 
Liberty, N. Y. 
Adjust't & Inspc'n Bureau.. 
Hamburg-Bremen, Germ'y. 
Union Ins. Co., Phila. 
Fire Ins. Association, Eng.. 
N. British & Mercantile. 
Imperial, Eng. 
Orient, Hartford. 
American, N. Y. 
Home, N. Y. 
National, Hartford. 
Ins. Co. North America. 
Pennsylvania Fire. 
Hamburg- Bremen Ins. Co. 
Connecticut, Hartford. 
Continental, N. Y. 
Fire Association, Phila. 
Mich.. Inspection Bureau. 
Providence- Washington. 
Home, N. Y. 
Newark Fire, N. J. 
Home, N. Y. 
Niagara, N. Y. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Connecticut, Hartford. 
Connecticut, Hartford. 

Commercial Union, Eng. 

Independent. 

jindependent. 



*Honorary Members. 
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TITLE. 



Wilson, Uriah B., San Francisco, Cal., | Manager, I 

I ' ^ 

Witherbee, W. E., |Chicago, Special Agent, 

Witkowsky, Con., 174 LaSalle, Chicago, j General Agent, 

Wood, H. N., I Omaha, Neb., I Resident Secretary, 

Woodward, M. S., |Des Moines, la., ' State Agent, 

Wood worth, A. J., 1 77- 1 79 Broadway, N. Y., .General Agent, 

Wright, John O., 1 179 LaSalle, Chicago, Special Agent, 

Wright. Wm. M., Janesville, Wis., Special Agent, 

Zent, M. F., i Belleville, 111., |Compact Manager. 



! Providence- Washington. 
! Security, N. H. 

Rochester German, N. Y. 
i Orient, Hartford, 
i Hamburg-Bremen. 
iN. British & Mercantile. 

Liverp. & London & Globe. 
iGermania Fire, N. Y. 

N. Y. Underwriters' Ag'cy. 

American, Philadelphia. 



In Memoriam. 
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%n ptiemoviam. 



NAME. 



ADDRESS. 



Abbey, A. J. B., 
Aldrich, H. L., 
Ashworth, Wm., 
Atwood, John, 
Barry, A. S., 
Bennett, J. B., 
Bissell, F. R., 
Burt, Fred E., 
Chittenden, W. G., 
Clarke, Geo. C, 
Clarke, W. T., 
Coombe, C. F. C, 
Cook, Geo. H., 
Cornell, W. B., 
Cunninghame,A. M. 
Euler, Philip, Jr., 
Forbes, Wells W., 
Gould, Geo. D., 
Harris, J. S., 
Hewitt, Edgar A., 
Hosmer, Frank B., 
Hough, Judson J., 
Johnson, T. W., 
Keller, P. C, 
Lewis, Walter E., 
Lumbard, S., 
Marshall, C. W., 
Morris, Lewis R., 
Morse, Dr. Daniel, 
Nieman, A. D., 
Preston, E. C, 
Rice, E. F., 
Schultz, Daniel, 
Sewell, John, 
Spalding, A. W., 
Travis, A. C, 
Underwood, T., 
Vernor, Benjamin, 
Waters, A. J., 
Wessenberg, C, 
Whitehead, J. M., 
Young, Mar. V. B. 



San Antonio, Tex., 

St. Louis, Mo., 

Chicago, 

Alton, 111., 

Godfrey, 111., 

Indianapolis, Ind., 

Dubuque, la., 

Detroit, Mich., 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Des Moines, la., 

St. Louis, Mo., 

Indianapolis, Ind., 

Chicago, 

Louisville, Ky., 

Evansville, Ind., 

Richmond, Ind., 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

New York, 

Chicago, 

Maroa, 111., 

Chicago, 

Quincy, III, 

Chicago, 

Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Urbana, O., 
Detroit, Mich., 
Detroit, Mich., 
Chicago, 
Detroit, Mich., 
Cincinnati, O., 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
Montreal, Canada, 
Chicago, 
St. Louis, Mo., 
Chicago, 
Detroit, Mich., 
Cleveland, O., 
Mobile, Ala., 



Chicago, 



.Rochester, N. Y., 



Special Agent, I 

Proprietor, 

General Agent, 

President, 

General Adjuster. 

Local Board Coms'r. 

State Agent, 

Sup'g Ag't & Adj*r, 

General Agent, 

General Agent, 

State Agent, 

Special Agent, 

Secretary, 

Superintendent, 

Sup't Agencies, 

Special Agent, 

State Agent, 

Adjuster, 

General Agent, 

Editor, 

General Insurance. 

Special Agent, 

Special \gent. 
Special Agent, 
Adjuster, 
General Adjuster, 
Retired President. 
Manager, 
State Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Secretary, 
Adjuster, 
General Agent, 
General Adjuster, 
General Agent, 
Manager W. Dep*t. 
Adjuster, 
Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
General Agent, 
Sp'l Ag't & Adj'r, 
General Agent, 



Home, N. Y. 
IVestern Ins, Review. 
British Amer. Assur. Co. 
Illinois Mutual, 111. 



Hartford Ins. Co. 

Niagara, N. Y. 

Merchants' Ins. Co., N. J. 

Boylston, Boston. 

Kranklin, Phila. 

British Amer. Assur. Co. 

Franklin Ins. Co. 

N. British & Mercantile. 

Queen of England. 

Springfield F. & M. 

Royal Ins. Co. 

Independent. 

IMetropole Ins. Co., Paris. 

\ Insurance Chronicle. 

i Northwestern NatTIns.Co. 

jSun Fire Office. 

; Phoenix Ins. Co., Hartford. 

I Independent. 

jPhenix Ins. Co., N. Y. 

Niagara Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Home Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Orient Ins. Co. 
Michigan F. and M. 
^tna, Hartford. 
Milwaukee Mechanics'. 
Royal Canadian Ins. Co. 
Home Mutual, Cal. 
Fireman's, Dayton. 
Independent. 
Springfield F. & M. 
Continental, N. Y. 
Mobile Underwriters'. 
Imperial, Eng. 
Commerce Ins. Co. 



HISTORICAL. 



ANNUAL MEETINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

1871 — Dayton, Ohio, Feb. 22: 

C. E. Bliven, Chairman. R. L. Douglass, Vice-President. 

♦J. S. Reed, President. C. E. Bliven, Sec. and Treas. 

1871 — Indianapolis, Ind., July 25 and 26: 

J. S. Reed, President. R. L. Douglass, Vice-President. 

♦A. C. Blodget, President. C. W. Marshall, Vice-President.. 

C. E. Bliven, Sec. and Treas. 

1872 — Detroit, Mich., July 17, 18 and 19: 

A. C. Blodget, President. C. W. Marshall, Vice-President- 
C. E. Bliven, Sec. and Treas. 

1872 — Chicago, III., Sept. 18 (Special): 

A. C. Blodget, President. C. W. Marshall, Vice-President.. 

*R. J. Smith, President. S. Lumbard, Vice-President. 

C. E. Bliven, Sec. and Treas. 

1873 — Milwaukee, Wis., July 16 and 17 : 

R. J. Smith, President. S. Lumbard, Vice-President. 

C. E. Bliven, Sec. and Treas. 

1874 — Louisville, Ky., May 20 and 21 : 

R. J. Smith, President. S. Lumbard, Vice-President. 

C. E. Bliven, Sec. and Treas. 

1875 — Chicago, III., Sept. 22, 23 and 24: 

C. W. Marshall, President. J. O. Wilson, Vice-President. 
C. E. Bliven, Sec. and Treas. 

1876 — Chicago, III., Sept. 27 and 28: 

J. O. Wilson, President. B. Vernor, Vice-President. 

C. E. Bliven, Sec. and Treas. 

1877 — Chicago, III., Sept. 19, 20 and 21 : 

C. E. Bliven, President. P. P. Haywood, Vice-President. 

Geo. W. Hayes, Sec. and Treas. 

1878 — Chicago, III., Sept. 18 and 19 : 

I. S. Blackwelder, President. J. M. Dresser, Vice-President. 
Geo. W. Hayes, Sec. and Treas. 

1879 — Chicago, III., Sept. 17 and 18: 

Geo. W. Adams, President. W. B. Cornell, Vice-President. 
Geo. W. Hayes, Sec. and Treas. 

* Elected and entered upon their duties at this session. 



HISTORICAL. 



ANNUAL MEETINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION- Continued. 

1880 — Chicago, III., Sept. 8 and 9 : 

A. W. Spalding, President. A J. Waters, Vice-President. 
Geo. W. Hayes, Sec. and Treas. 

188 1 — Chicago, III., Sept. 14 and 15 : 

J. M. Dresser, President. E. F. Rice, Vice-President. 

Geo. W. Hayes, Sec. and Treas. 

1882 — Chicago, III., Sept. 6 and 7 : 

W. B. Cornell, President. J. M. Neuberger, Vice-President. 
Geo. W. Hayes, Sec. and Treas. 

1883 — Chicago, III., Aug. 29 and 30 : 

James M. DeCamp, President. C. W. Potter, Vice-President. 
Geo. W. Hayes, Sec. and Treas. 

1884 — Chicago, III., Sept. 10 and 11 : 

Cyrus K. Drew, President. T. J. Zollars, Vice-President. 
J. C. Griffiths, Sec. and Treas. 

1885 — Chicago, III., Sept. 23 and 24 : 

J. L. Whitlock, President. T. H. Smith, Vice-President. 
J. C. Griffiths, Sec. and Treas. 

1886 — Chicago, III., Sept. 8 and 9 : 

W. F. Fox, President. H. H. Hobbs, Vice-President. 

J. C. Griffiths, Sec. and Treas. 

1887 — Chicago, III., Sept. 14 and 15 : 

Abram Williams, President. W. R. Freeman, Vice-President. 
J. C. Griffiths, Sec. and Treas. 

1888 — Chicago, III., Sept. 12 and 13 : 

Isaac W. Holman, President. J. C. Myers, Vice-President. 
J. C. Griffiths, Sec. and Treas. 

1889 — Chicago, III., Sept. 17 and 18 : 

John Howley, President. W. T. Clarke, Vice-President. 

J. C. Griffiths, Sec. and Treas. 

i8qo-»-Chicago, III., Sept. 10 and n : 

E. A. Simonds, President. E. V. Munn, Vice-President. 

J. C. Griffiths, Sec. and Treas. 

1891 — Chicago, III., Sept. — and — * 

H. C. Eddy, President. Byron G. Stark, Vice-President. 

E. V. Munn, Sec. and Treas. 

* Date to be named. 



OFFICERS BIiECTBD 

AT THE 

TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 

OF THE 

FIRE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION 

OF THE NORTHWEST. 
FOR THE ENSUING YEAR 1890-91. 



PRBSIDBNT. 

H. C. EDDY, ..-...- Chicago, III. 

Resident Secretary Commercial Union, England. 

VIOBS-PRBSIDBNT. 
BYRON G. STARK, - - - - - - Saginaw, Mich. 

State Agent Niagara Ins. Co. 

8BORBTABY AND TRBASURBR. 

E. V. MUNN, Beloit, Wis. 

Adjuster and Agent. 

BOARD OF DIRBOTORS. 

E. L. ALLEN, Assistant Manager Royal Ins. Co., - - Chicago, III. 

R. M. BUCKMAN, Gen'l Ag't Rhode Island Underwriters' Asso'n, Chicago, III. 
RALPH CRABLE, Special Agent Orient Ins. Co., Evanston, III. 

H. C. EDDY, Resident Secretary Commercial Union Assur. Co., Chicago, III. 
H. P. GRAY, State Agent and Adj'r. N. Y. Underwriters' Agency, St. Louis, Mo. 
JACOB PEETREY, State Agent Fire Association, Phila., - London, Ohio. 

C. W. POTTER, State Agent ^tna Ins. Co., - - Milwaukee, Wis. 

P. A. MONTGOMERY, Secretary Western Mnfrs. Mut. Ins. Co., Chicago, III. 
BYRON G. STARK, State Agent Niagara Ins. Co., - - Saginaw, Mich. 

J. H. CASWELL, Adjuster Germania Fire Ins. Co. of N. Y., Chicago, III. 

E. V. MUNN, Adjuster and Agent, - - - Milwaukee, Wis. 

J. C. GRIFFITHS, State Agent Home Ins. Co. of N. Y., Milwaukee, Wis. 

WM. M. WRIGHT, Special Agent American Fire Ins. Co., Phila., Janesville, Wis. 



I 



